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GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Honorary Member of various Societies; Author of “ History in Ruins,” “ Town Swamps and Social Bridges,” 
** Another Blow for Life,” Xe. 
; 
“Every man’s proper mansion-house, and home, being the theater of his hospitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, the comfortablest part | 
of his own life, the noblest of his sonne’s inheritance, a kinde of private princedome, nay, to the possessors thereof, an epitome of the 
whole world, may well deserve, by these attributes, according to the degree of the master, to be decently and delightfully adorned.” | 


‘* Architecture can want no commendation, where there are noble men, or noble mindes.”-——Sir Henry Worrton. 


i 
‘Our English word To Burtp is the Anglo-Saxon Byl&an, to confirm, to establish, to make firm and sure and fast, to consolidate, | 


to strengthen; and is applicable to all other things as well as to dwelling-places.”———DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 


‘* Art shows us man as he can by no other means be made known. Art gives us ‘nobler loves and nobler cares,’— furnishing objects by 


th contemplation of which we are taught and exalted,—and so are ultimately led to seek beauty in its highest form, which is GooDNEss.” 
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The Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus Restored. 


HE notion of 
" perpetuating 
the memory of 
the great, when 
living, by the 
scale or splen- 
dour of the 
R sepulchral re- 
4 ceptacle, when 
yi dead, has pre- 
mY vailed amongst 
all nations from 
the earliest 
ages. Public 
gratitude and 
private  affec- 
tion have ever 
prompted this 
natural mode 
of expressing 
= respect for the 
—iii memory of na- 
tional benefactors or cherished relatives; and from 
the gigantic pyramids of Egyptian dynasties, to 
the rudest gravestone of the village churchyard, 
“* Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap,”’ 
the custom testifi-s to the universal sentiment. 
Where more ennobling reasons, however, are 
wanting, pride of wealth or pedigree affords a 
powerful motive, and the costliness of the tomb is 
too often with the world an apology for the 
obscurity of the dust it covers. But inno instance 
on record has its splendour conferred so enduring a 
Vitality upon the name of its occupant as in that 
erected by the second Artemisia, Queen of Caria, to 
the memory of her husband. But for this the name 
of Mausolus would have received no more than a 
passing record, as that of the dynast of a petty 
state of Asia Minor ; whereas now it is for ever 
associated with all that is solemn, vast, and im- 
pressive in the architecture of the tomb. Lucian 
fully appreciates the cause of the celebrity of 
Mausolus, when, in one of his humorous Nexpcxoi 
Atddoyot, or “Dialogues of the Dead,” the 
shade of Mausolus is made to found his chief claim 
to memory upon having a prodigious monument 
raised over him at Halicarnassus, which had not 
its equal in the whole world. But it was not its 
size alone that ranked it among the seven wonders 
of the world, but principally the beauty of its form 
atid excellence of its sculptured enrichments, 
being decorated, as the shade continues to say, with 
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_ figures of men and horses, of the most admirable 


art, and wrought in the finest marble. Pliny, too, 
who alone furnishes anything like a description of 
it, though by no means a clear one, ascribes its 
chief merits to the sculptures of Scopas, Bryaxis, 
Timotheus, and Leochares; and Vitruvius reiterates 
the story, only substituting Praxiteles for Timo- 
theus. “The Pyramids of Egypt and Walls of 
Babylon,” says Mr. Fergusson, in his work now 
before us,* “were wonders only because of their 





* “The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus Restored in con- 
formity with the recently-discovered Remains.’ By 
James Fergusson, F.R.I.B.A. London: Murray. 





mass or their durability. The palace of Cyrus or 


the Hanging Gardens of Babylon may have been | 
lof Thévenot certain sculptured slabs, supposed 


rich in colour and barbaric splendour, butwe know 
enough of Assyrian and of Persian art to feel con- 
vinced that the taste in which they were designed 
must at least have been very questionable. The 
Colossus at Rhodes and the statue of Jupiter at 
Elis, whatever their merits,—and of one, at least, 
of them we can believe anything,—did not belong 
to architectural art. The Temple of Ephesus may 
have been beautiful in itself, but it became a 
wonder only from its size, as the largest of Greek 
temples. But the Mausoleum, which covered not 
more than one-sixth or one-seventh of its area, 
could have been remarkable only because it was 
beautiful, or in consequence of the elaboration and 
taste displayed in its ornamentation.” 

Of all the themes that have engaged the atten- 
tion and exercised the ingenuity of scientific men» 
none has elicited a greater variety of opinions 
than the restoration of this renowned masterpiece 
of antiquity from the scant description and con- 
flicting dimensions of Pliny. How could a build- 
ing only 63 feet in length, and shorter in width, 
have a circumference of 411 feet? How coulda 
pteron, 373 feet in height, and a pyramid above 
it, also 37} feet in height, make up a total of 
140 feet? Well might the speculations of 
architects have produced results so widely 
differing. Yet had not this description been 
extant, anything like a correct restoration would 
have been an impossibility, as neither the cha- 
racter of the design nor the magnitude of the 
work could have been inferred from the existing 
remains, The only other definite statement that 
has come down to us is that of Hyginus, a gram- 
marian of the first century, aud to which Mr. 
Falkener first called attention. Hyginus speaks 
of it as “ altum pedes 80, circuitus pedes 1340.” 
Vitruvius describes its locality, but neither form 
nor size, and simply refers to a work upon it by 
the architects Satyrus and Paoytheus, doubtless 
then extant, but now lest. Pausanias and Lucian 
vaguely speak of its splendour; and Martial, more 
vaguely still, hints at some peculiarity in its form 
or construction, by an allusion to its “ hanging in 
empty air.” 

All other notices, from Strabo to the Byzantine 
writers, are but incidental, but at the close of the 
twelfth century we find it still standing, and 
seemingly in good condition, as Eustathius then 
says of it, Qadpa Kai Hy Kai torr, “it was and is 
a wonder.” Such are the aids given us by 
ancient writers. 

But though all notice of the monument here 
ceases, we have reason to believe that it retained 
much of its pristine glory to a later period. 
For the rest, we know that it shared at length 
the destruction that fell upon the cities and 
monuments of Asia Minor; that in 1402 the 
Knights of St. John took possession of the town, 
then called Mesy, now Budrum, and supplied 
themselves with stone and lime from the tomb 
for the fortress which they constructed on therocky 
peninsula if the harbour; that on the visit of 
Cepio, in 1472, remains of the monument were 
shown him, amid the ruins of the city; that in 


1522 the remains were again employed for the 
repairs of the fortress; that from the time 


to have belonged to the Mausoleum, are de- 
scribed by travellers as inserted in the castle 
walls; and that, finally, in 1846, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe obtained permission to remove 
them, and presented them to the British 
Museum, where they now are. The fixing on 
the site of the Mausoleum was the next step : 
to Professor Donaldson belongs the honour of 
indicating it, and to Mr. Newton that of deter- 
mining it. 

“What the squaring of the circle is to the 
young mathematician,” says the author, “or the 
perpetual motion to the young mechanician, the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus was to the young 
architect ; and, with the data at his disposal, the 
problem seemed as insoluble as the other two.” 
Plans of all forms, square and round, oblong and 
polygonal, were projected to meet the circum- 
stances, but had only one thing in common,— 
“they were all wrong; some more, some less so, 
but none seizing what now turn out to be the main 
features of the design.” 

So things might have remained had not the 
sovereign remedy that found a name for 

‘* The nameless column with a buried base ”’ 

on the Roman Forum, supplied an aid to the find- 
ing a shape for the marble enigma at Halicar- 
nassus. The story has lost its novelty, but not 
its interest; the problem is probably not yet 
solved, perhaps may never be, unless, indeed, the 
MS. of Satyrus and Phytheus should come to 
light. 

The first result of the possession of these 
marbles was the publication of a memoir by Mr, 
Newton, in conjunction with Mr. Cockerell, in 
the “Classical Museum,” in 1847, in which he 
endeavoured to determine what has since proved 
to be the true site of the building. Passing 
by the speculations which the herd of com- 
mentators upon Pliny and Vitruvius have indulged 
in, he pauses upon the chief features of the 
restorations of such higher authorities as Caylus, 
*Choiseul Gouffier, Quatremére de Quincy, and 
Leake, all more or less objectionable, but all of 
which, nevertheless, were based on the “ inartifi- 
cial scheme” of placing the thirty-six columns 
round a solid structure iu a single row,—since 
found to be correct. lacorporated with the memoir 
were the remarks and the restoration of Mr. 
Cockerell, the best that had hitherto appeared, 
and which may be considered the type of what has 
followed. It consisted of a cella, with eight co- 
lumns on the flanks, and six on the frouats, the 
flanks being doubled; or, in technical language, 
was peripteral, dipteral, pycnostyle in the flanks, 
systyle in the fronts. Not to be outdone in inge- 
auity, however, M, Texier afterwards propounded 
a cireular plan upon an African model, and Mr, 
Fergusson aa octagon upon an Indiaa ty pe. 

Mr. Watkiss Lloyd next suggested certain. im- 
provements upon Mr. Cuckerell’s design. Objeet- 
ing to the length of the cella, he remedied it by 
continuing the dipteral arrangement all round; 
but to do so had to take a column from each flank, 
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leaving an odd number. For elevation he took 
away the attic and gave its height to the podium, 
the proper place, as he thought, for the sculp- 
tures of Leochares and his companions, but of 
which Gerhard, of the Archaologische Zeitung, 
considered those of Budrum had never formed 
part, their beauty not being above mediocrity, 
and their dimensions not compatible with such a 
situation. 

The next restoration worthy of note was that 
of Mr. Falkener, published in the “ Museum 
of Classical Antiquity,” who unhesitatingly 
adopted the general features of Mr. Cockerell’s 
suggestion and Mr. Lloyd’s amendment. Accept- 
ing the Badrum slabs as belonging to the frieze, 
he, ex pede Herculem, entered into minute cal- 
culations of the probable heights of the various 
members of the order from the mean of ancient 
Ionic examples, and by the same method arrived 
at the intercolumniation. But the main feature of 
his restoration consisted in a novel interpretation 
of Pliny’s circuitus. Arguing from analogy, he 
rejected the notion of the 411 feet applying to the 
circuit either of tomb or enclosure, but applied it 
to the latus longius of the peribolus, and, by allow- 
ing 259 feet to the latus brevius, obtained the 
circuitus pedes 1340 of Hyginus. 

And now that great event occurred in the his- 
tory of this long argument which was to consign to 
oblivion many an old theory, level to the ground 
many an absurd fabric, and supply a foundation to 
work upon more substantial than the slipshod 
description of the most versatile, most uncritical, 
and most credulous of compilers. The spade had 
achieved what the pen had failed to effect; the 
objections of Spratt and Ross had vanished like 
mists before the sun, and the standard of Newton 
was erected in the centre of the “platea ampla 
longitudine facta, in qua media mausoleum egre- 
giis operibus factum est.” 

It was upon the Ist of January, 1857, that the 
first spadeful was upturned on the true site of the 
Mausoleum, and the first restoration that marked 
the new era was that of Lieutenant Smith, the 
officer commanding the engineers attached to the 
expedition. An authority in art, at the close of 
1858, thus records his opinion of it :— The utter 
overthrow and the dispersion of the materials of 
the tomb have indeed rendered it impossible for us 
to discover beyond dispute what the design ori- 
ginally was. But the fragments are so numerous 
and so characteristic, the accounts handed down 
to us from antiquity are so clear, and the analogy 
of other sepulchral monuments of the same date 
leaves so little room for doubt of the correctness 
of Messrs. Newton and Smith’s suppositions, that 
it may fairly be said that these gentlemen have 
set at rest satisfactorily and for ever the discus- 
sion as to the general outline of the building, as 
they have unquestionably done as to its position.” 

The details, however, of the restcration were 
not to be permitted to slumber so easily. The 
restoration by Mr. Pullan, founded upon that of 
Lieut. Smith, and incorporated in Mr. New- 
ton’s work (reviewed in our pages in March 
last), and indorsed by the latter, has found a for- 
midable opponent in Mr. Fergusson. 

The main points in Mr. Pullan’s argument are : 
that the quadrangular cutting on the site of the 
Mausoleum contained the foundations of the tomb 
itself, as described by Pliny; and that his fotus 
circuitus of 411 feet refers to an area contained 
within the larger circumference of the qua- 
drangle; that the fragments of wheel and por- 
tions of horses belong to the group of the qua- 
driga; that the steps found on the north side 
of the peridolus are parts of those of the pyramid. 
Making Pliny’s dimensions the basis for the whole, 
he adopts the generally received form of a pteron 
or peristyle standing on a podium, supporting a 
pyramid crowned by a quadriga; and divides 
the total height of 140 feet by giving 37 
feet 6 inches to the pteron, 37 feet 6 inches 
to the pyramid and quadriga, and the remain- 
ing 65 feet to the podium. In support of his 





theory, in the passage “supra pteron pyramis 
altitudine inferiorem equavit,” he changes altitu- 
dine into altitudinem by the addition of a letter, 
and thus creates the substantive wanting. This 
is certainly dealing with the letter if not the 
spirit. Logically, “ pyramidem” may be inferred; 
but practically, partem; and if so, must it of 
necessity refer to the pteron, because the only 
part previously mentioned ? We think not. By 
this means Mr. Puallan’s podium becomes enor- 
mously disproportioned to the peristyle. With 
regard to plan, he constructs a building of 
which the platform at the top of the pyramid is 
25 feet 6 inches by 20 feet 5 inches, the cella 
63 feet by 62 feet, surrounded by a peristyle 
100 feet long from centre to centre of columns, 
from east to west, and 80 feet from north to 
south, the pteroma being double the width at 
the fronts to what it is at the flanks. The 
podium he makes 119 feet by 88 feet 6 inches at 
the die, thus projecting almost four times as much 
beyond the pedestal at the fronts as at the flanks ; 
the most disagreeable feature of all. 

Exact information being wanting with regard 
to the lower part, he commences with the top. 
How the size of the platform, the height and 
spread of the pyramid, the height of the 
order, position of the columns, dimensions of the 
cella and peristyle, position of the lions, size of 
the podium, internal arrangement of the tomb, 
domical structure of the roof, and all the other 
points of the restoration were arrived at, are de- 
tailed by Mr. Pullan in the sixth chapter of the 
book, and in Mr. Newton’s summary in its favour 
in the seventh. 

Mr. Fergusson’s first objections were expressed 
in our pages at the close of 1859, in anticipation 
of Mr. Newton’s book, but were then confined to 
a new interpretation of the words “in mete ca- 
cumen se contrahens,” by supposing the pyramid 
to have been curvilinear instead of straight, a 
doubt of the similarity of width of the treads 
having given rise to it. After an answer from Mr. 
Pallan, also in our pages, and a rejoinder from 
Mr. Fergusson, the matter dropped. Mr. Pullan’s 
restoration was published, and Mr. Fergusson’s 
dissent assumed a fuller embodiment. In his pre- 
face he disclaims for his essay all pretensions to 
being a full account of the Mausoleum. Like 
David, he meets his Goliath with but a sling and 
a stone, opposing a thin quarto volume to the 
ponderous folio of his antagonist. All he 
has attempted in the present instance is to re- 
capitulate and explain the various data which 
have recently been brought to light, and to show 
in what manner they may be employed, so as to 
perfect the solution of the riddle which has so 
long perplexed the student of classical architec- 
ture. 

The first impression from Mr. Fergusson’s de- 
sign is that one condition at least has been 
attained—beauty; the first from Mr. Pullan’s is 
that that condition is entirely wanting. The 
Pfirst feelings of pleasure or disappointment over, 
the uncomfortable conviction grows upon us that 
the exuberant invention in the one and the total 
want of it in the other, have equally missed the 
mark, and left the problem unsolved. With all 
this is a feeling of congratulation that in many 
essential points they accord with each other ; and 
that in spite of difference of opinions, they are 
both much nearer the mark than their predeces- 
sors. Facts are incontrovertible, and the fol- 
lowing results of the excavation must form a 
groundwork for all in future to build upon, viz. : 
the area laid bare of 127 feet by 108 feet, paved 
with blocks of green stone, and sufficiently corre- 
sponding with Pliny’s dimensions of the pteron; 
the portion of chariot-wheel and horses, that may 
presume a height of 13 feet or 14 feet for the 
group; the general form of the pyramid from the 
indisputable evidence of its steps; the restora- 
tion of the entire order, and the coincidence of the 
height of the same with the 27 cubits of Pliny; 
the peripteral arrangement of the thirty-six 








columns, eleven to each flank, nine to each front ; 
the application of the 63 feet to the longer side 
of the cella, that of the 411 feet to the circuit 
of the whole structure, and that of the 1,340 feet 
of Hyginus to the circuit of the peribolus, the 
existence of which is also ascertained; lastly, the 
identity of the slabs from the castle with others 
found in situ. These leading data govern both 
restorations, but with what different results ! 

To the three materials existing for a restoration, 
Scripta, Reliquie, and Exempla, Mr. Fergusson 
adds Rationes, or the system of definite proportions 
in Greek architecture, a system first propounded 
by Cesare Cesariano, in his version of Vitruvius, in 
1521, in which he showed how a system of triangles 
explained the dimensions and peculiarities of de- 
sign of Milan Cathedral. This system, and others 
founded on it, have been applied to numerous 
other Gothic cathedrals, with more or less success. 


“‘Tt has, however,” says the author, “long been sus- 
pected that the Greeks proceeded on a totally different 
principle ; but materials did not exist for a satisfactory 
elucidation of the question till Mr. Penrose published his 
exquisite survey of the Parthenon and other buildings 
at Athens made for the Society of Dilettanti, and Mr. 
Cockerell the result of his explorations at Bassz and 
Egina. In the first-named work, its author pointed out 
with sufficient clearness some of the principal ratios of 
that celebrated building, which his survey enabled him to 
verify, and for others he supplied dimensions which, for 
completeness and accuracy, left nothing to be desired. 
With these new materials, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd undertook 
the investigation, and by a long and careful series of 
comparisons he has proved that the time-honoured doc- 
trine of the Vitruvian school—that the lowest diameter 
of a column was the modulus of every other part of a 
building—had no place in Greek art; on the contrary, 
that every part of a Greek building was proportioned to 
those parts in juxtaposition or analogy to it, in some such 
ratio as 3 to 4, 4 to 5, 5 to 6, and so on,—not by accident, 
but by careful study; and the whole design was evolved 
from a nexus of proportions as ingenious in themselves 
as they were harmonious in their result. ”’ 


All this, however, has been set forth in our 
pages: and the application of this system to the 
present subject we have not space to expatiate 
upon; but the author has gone into it with great 
minuteness, and it is well worth a careful study. 
The result is interesting, but the coupled columns 
at the angles will prove an objection to many 
nevertheless. 

A chapter on Greek measures introduces an- 
other point which the author considers of great 
importance; and the difference between the Greek 
and English foot, though minute, is of moment in 
the calculation. The dimensions of Pliny are, of 
course, in the former; those quoted in the exca- 
vations in the latter. The length of the Greek 
foot is best calculated from the Roman, and 
the latter was ‘972 English; therefore, as the 
ratio between the Greek foot and the Roman 
was as 25 to 24, we find that 101'25 English 
feet are equal to 100 Greek feet. This being 
almost identical with the mean between two 
slightly different results obtained by Mr. Penrose 
in his measurements of the upper step of the Par- 
thenon and the Naos, the author uses it through- 
out the work. As regards what he considers one 
of the most important elements for the restora- 
tion, namely, the steps of the pyramid, the 
utmost minuteness is of consequence, and con- 
sidering it a most wonderful coincidence that 
Mr. Pallan’s wider step of 21 inches, and 
his narrower one of 17 inches, English, should 
come out without fractions either way, after 
minute personal measurements at the Museum, he 
adopts the latter dimension as correct, but uses 
the former as a dimension of 21 inches Greek, or 
21'2625 English inches. After this arguing upon 
the probability of the Babylonian cubit—acknow- 
ledged of 21 inches—being used in Caria, he 
urges, upon the strength of the widest step being 
the modulus for the whole building, the conve- 
nience of considering the measure of 21 inches as 
equal to 1 Babylonian or Halicarnassian cubit, 
and calling it so accordingly. ' 

Next in importance to the steps of the pyramid 
are the fragments of the cymatium. Several of 
these were found, averaging 21 inches in length, 
and each having a lion’s head, or the mark of one, to 
cover the joint, and each head therefore 3 feet 
6 inches from centre tocentre. Thecloseness of these 
heads suggests the notion of every other column 
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only having one over its centre, thus making the 
intercolumniation 8 feet 9 inches. But, besides 
being unexampled and complicated, the author 
cannot make it suit any arrangement of his 
pyramid steps. Assuming eleven intercolumnia- 
tions by seven for the sides of the pteron, we ob- 
tain 96 feet 3 inches by 61 feet 3 inches from 
centre to centre of angle columns, to which, sup- 
posing the sides of the pyramid to be in the ratio 
of 4 to 5, we cannot fit it. Assuming, on the con- 
trary, ten intercolumniations by eight, we should 
obtain 87 feet 6 inches by 70 feet; and adding 
2 feet 9 inches each way—the projection of the 
first step of the pyramid beyond the centre of 
the angle column—we should have for its base 
93 feet by 75 feet 6 inches; therefore, with the 
evidence before us, neither of these suggestions 
seems tenable. Advancing 1 cubit beyond this 
we come to 6 cubits, or 10 feet 6 inches Greek 
from centre to centre of every column, and the 
lions’ heads then range symmetrically one over 
each, and two between each pair. 

The addition of a plain piece of cymatium be- 
tween every two of the stones actually found 
would have reduced the excessive number of heads 
to the ordinary, and fixed the intercolumniation 
at 10 feet 6 inches absolutely; for a stone 
found with a lion’s head upon it 1 cubit from 
the angle creates a difficulty, as it does not fit 
with the arrangement. But no such plain pieces 
were found. The principle of definite proportions, 
however, again comes to the rescue :— 

** As we have just found that six pyramid steps, or 6 
cubits, are equal to one intercolumniation, so six inter- 
columniations, or 36 cubits, is exactly 63 Greek feet,—the 
‘ sewagenos ternos pedes,’ which Pliny ascribes to the cella 
or tomb; it is further proved that this was not accidental, 
by our finding that twice the length of the ceila, or 126 
Greek feet, or 72 cubits, is or ought to be the total length 
of the building, measured on its lowest step. This, as 
before mentioned, Mr. Newton quotes, in round numbers, 
as 127 feet English; but as neitner he nor any of those 
with him had any idea that any peculiar value was 
attached to this dimension, they measured carelessly and 
quoted loosely. My own conviction is that it certainly 
was 127 feet 62 inches English, which would be the exact 
equivalent of 126 Greek feet. At all events, I feel per- 
fectly certain that the best mode of ascertaining the 
pyramid step would be to divide this dimension, what- 
ever it is, by 72.”’ 

With regard to the pteron, the evidence de- 
mands the allotment of eleven columns to the 
flanks, and nine to the fronts, as adopted by Lieut. 
Smith and Mr. Pullan. But, ten intercolumnia- 
tions of 10 feet 6 inches give 105 feet; which, 
with 2 feet 9 inches at each end for the projec- 
tion of the first step of the pyramid beyond the 
centres of the columns, makes 110 feet 6 inches,— 
a dimension to which it is almost impossible to ex- 
tend the pyramid; and, moreover, with a cella 
only 63 feet long, leaves 21 feet at each 
end, from centres of columns to cella to be 
roofed over, a difficulty which the Greeks could 
scarcely have surmounted. After trying several 
expedients, Mr. Fergusson solves the question by 
coupling the angle columns, or giving them half 
an intercolumination, or 5 feet 3 inches from 
centre to centre. 

On the subject of the Jacunaria we can say but 
few words. Of the transverse beam between the 
architrave and the cella only one fragment was 
discovered, 4 feet 6 inches in length. A lacunar 
stone was also found, 6 feet 2? inches long, 2 feet 

} wide, and 10 inches thick. The details of this 
stone prove the length of one side of a panel to be 
43 feet, and as the space between Mr. Pullan’s 
transverse beams of the flanks is 7 feet 10 inches, 
it must have been a shorter side, and the lacu- 
naria, therefore, oblong, and running lengthways 
with the cella. Now the length of this stone 
being 6 feet 2} inches, the space between the 
centre of the columns and the architrave of the 
cella on the flanks may be taken as 8 feet 6 inches ; 
and the width of the peristyle, from centre to 
centre of columns, being 80 feet, allowing 6 inches 
for the pilaster on each side, the width of the cella 
would be 80 feet short 18, or 62 feet. The length 
of the cella being 63 feet, it is virtually but not 
actually square, and the “brevius a frontibus” 
just observed by a foot. To meet the wide span 





of 17 feet at the fronts, he concludes that the 
transverse beams and lJacunaria were supported 
by main beams of large dimension, level with the 
architraves. 

Such is Mr. Pullan’s scheme. By Mr, Fergus- 
son’s arrangement the span at front and rear is 
2 feet 8 inches less, therefore these main beams 
are not required. As to the lacunar stone, he 
finds no difficulty in finding a place for it, and 
lays small stress on its evidence. He obtains 
four large square panels at the angles, but on the 
other hand has long ones in the fronts, and short 
ones in the flanks, whilst Mr. Pullan’s are the 
same size throughout. 

But to attempt to explain the various calcula- 
tions by which the author obtains his conclusions 
would be to re-write his essay, as it is a book of 
figures with but little narrative ; and as his object 
has been to render his arguments as concise as pos- 
sible, to condense them further cannot make them 
clearer, but may mar their meaning. We have given 
the gist of one or two of them as specimens of his 
masterly grasp of his subject, and for the rest 
must content ourselves with their results. The 
general idea of the pyramid pretty well coincides 
both in Mr Pallan’s and the author’s restorations. 
The former obtains a platform 25 feet 6 inches by 
20 feet 5 inches, and a lower step 105 feet 5 inches 
by 85 feet 5 inches English ; the latter a platform 
20 feet by 16 feet, and a lower step 100 feet by 
80 feet Greek. The former places the two narrow 
steps at the top, the latter at the bottom, and 
doubles the height of the lowest one to raise them 
above the cymatium, with which addition the 
pyramid is 1 foot higher than Mr. Pullan’s. Upon 
this platform Mr. Pullan at once places his chariot 
group, without the presence of an intervening 
pedestal, in spite of want of precedent, poverty of 
the conception, and impossibility of seeing more 
than a portion of the crowning feature of the 
structure. Mr. Fergusson, on the contrary, 
with the Lion Tomb at Cnidus before his 
eyes, elevates his group upon a pedestal of 
such area as shall just contain it and no 
more. Of the beautiful effect produced by this 
interpretation of the mete cacumen there cannot 
be two opinions, but its influence in the division 
of Pliny’s 140 feet extends to the whole design. 
Mr. Pullan makes the pyramid, with the addition 
of the quadriga, equal to the pteron, but has to 
give 65 feet to thé basement. Mr. Fergusson 
makes the pyramid, with the addition of the 
pedestal, equal to the pteron, and the pyramid 
pedestal and quadriga equal to the basement, 
which thus becomes only 51 fect high, and 
thus meets two readings of Piiny at once. But 
so singularly do his dimensions dovetail, that 
after making the entablature of the basement a pro- 
portionate height, he was surprised to find he had 
again obtained the height of the pteron (37 feet 
6 inches) for the remainder. If this solution of 
Pliny’s meaning can be reconciled with the evi- 
dences that we possess, and the author believes 
that it can, the huge basement that so sorely tries 
our faith assumes proportions far more consistent 
with probability; but for the matter of its 
arrangement, the most we can say is, that in the 
absence of all proof as to what it was, he has 
given a charming notion as to what it might have 
been. 

This is undoubtedly the part most open to 
criticism,as hehad but little to guide him beyond his 
imagination, which, fortunately, is a fertile one; but 
the tombs of Mylasa and Xanthus seem to point to 
another treatment. The story told by Guichard, 
in his work on the Sepulchral Rites of the An- 
cients, of the descent of the Knights of St.John into 
the tomb, in 1522, and the architectural wonders 
they saw there, has given the clue, in Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s mind, to the mystery. Considering the 
monument altogether exceptional, he makes the 
building as ornate within as without, and in place 
of the two circular vaulted chambers, without 
light, air, and ornament, with which Mr. Pallan 
occupies his pteron and his podium, presents us 





with two spacious quadrangular halls of equal 
size, lit by openings, and with trabiated ceilings 
supported by columns, The walls of the cella are 
pierced by four windows at each side, and a door 
at one end leading on to the pteroma. As regards 
the basement, the side walls of the lower chamber, 
which carry those of the cella, assume the form 
of massive piers with alternate openings, which 
admit a subdued light borrowed from the external 
wall which supports the peristyle, and which is 
likewise formed of corresponding piers and open- 
ings,—a peristele (from or7\n, a stele) beneath a 
peristyle (from crvAoc, acolumn),—the space be- 
neath the pteromata forming a corridor encircling 
the lower hall. For the actual tomb of the 
monarch, the excavated stairs and the big stone 
at the west end may indicate the whereabouts. 

The sculptures found, besides those of the 
chariot group and the three friezes, consisted 
of a fragment of a colossal equestrian figure, 
fragments of several statues larger than life, 
fragments of some twenty lions, and some portions 
of square tablets. For the chariot group, he 
thinks it a question if, instead of standing paral- 
lel with the pedestal, it may not have faced the 
south side—the principal approach. The friezes 
he allots, one to the order, one to the basement, 
the third—the chariot race—to the cella. The 
statues he places on the peristele—one to each open- 
ing. The lions, standing, are placed on pedestals, 
which form part of a continuous broken stylo- 
bate round the podium, seven on _ each 
flank, — five to the west front, two to the 
east. That they played an essential part 
in the design is evident from their number. Here, 
then, they do so; in Mr. Pullan’s design they do 
not. In addition to these twenty-one, the author 
adds two of larger size, couchant, on each side of 
the portal, and four more on pedestals at the- 
angles of the roof. On the eight larger pedestals 
at the angles of the building he proposes to place 
prancing Amazons, but suggests for the four 
facing the main approach the restitution of the 
celebrated Monte Cavallo groups, which possibly 
formed part of the statues of which Cicero accused 
Verres of robbing Halicarnassus. 

In concluding, we cannot divest ourselves of 
the conviction, that though the distance from 
the truth is greatly lessened, the goal is not yet 
attained. We should, nevertheless, be loath to 
place the solution of the problem amongst those 
things that Time has fatally obscured: —“ Res 
vetustate nimid obscuras.” 





NEW MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS BANKS, R.A. 


WHEN my father entered into an engagement 
with the late Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, to 
write the well-known “Lives” which bear his 
name, he sought assistance at all hands. Lavinia, 
the only child of Banks, the sculptor, became one 
of his correspondents. She was the widow of 
the Rev. Edward Forster, and was, as her letters 
evince, a clever woman :— 


To Allan Cunningham, esq. 


“ Paris, February 12th, 1830. 

Str,—I hasten to acknowledge having been 
favoured with your letter of the 6th instant, but 
am as yet unprepared to give a satisfactory reply 
either to the first or the second part of it. I am 
fully aware of my obligations to Mr. Chantrey for 
having so long given house-room to the models, 
&c., belonging to me, which Mr. Rossi entrusted 
to his care, and which it never was my intention 
should have encumbered his premises so long; 
but various circumstances have hitherto prevented 
me from taking any measures towards their re- 
moval, and I am now perplexed to know what to 
do with them, or where to remove them. I doubt 
not that many may now be injured, and possibly 
of but little value. I have been searching among 
my mother’s papers for a list of them, which I 
doubt not Mr. Rossi transmitted to her at the 
time of their removal, but without success; and 
Iam sorry to say her memory is now so defec- 
tive as not to be able to assist mine at all as 
to the individual contents of the hampers, &c. 
The moulds, as nearly as I can recollect, were pre- 
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served as being those of busts of Horne Tooke and 
Warren Hastings, which it was thought might be 
of some value in future; but those, of course, I 
cannot have a wish to retain, as being much too 
cumbrous for any one not having extensive pre- 
mises. I should be sorry to part with any of my 
father’s models; but I regret to add that I cannot 
at this moment fix on any friend whom I could 
trouble to look over, and select and pack them. 
All the terra-cottas were models made by my father 
in Italy, and are valuable to me. I feel much 
indebted to Mr. Chantrey for his kind offer of 
assisting in the selection of such as appear to 
possess the most merit. Some of them I have an 
affection for, as being associated with recollections 
of my early childhood; and I still hope to meet 
with a list of the whole, so as to designate those 
I should grieve to have disposed of. 

I will write by this courier to my friend Mr. 
Philip Hardwick, of Russell-square, and consult 
him on the subject : perhaps he can suggest some 
means of housing them, until I can visit England 
myself, a measure I have wished to put in 
practice ever since the death of my husband; but 
the increasing infirmities of my poor aged mother 
render it impossible that I should leave her, even 
fora day. I cannot, therefore, absent myself for 
any time, however urgent the cause of it might be. 

On the second subject in your letter, I shall 
have much pleasure in communicating to you 
whatever I can; and will endeavour to collect my 
thoughts on it, and give you what information I 
can glean. The little sketch in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine was drawn up by me, but I cannot re- 
collect exactly in what year, and I have no copy 
of it. My poor mother’s memory is now so im- 
paired, that I find I cannot rely on any informa- 
tion from her, and I am almost ashamed to confess 
that, from my having lived so long out of England, 
many recollections are obliterated, which a con- 
tinued intercourse with the friends of my youth 
would naturally have kept up, had I remained 
among them, 

Yet I love to dwell on everything connected with 
the memory of a father whom I had so much reason 
to be proud of, and to be affectionately attached 
to, and I shall perform the little task you have 
assigned me with real pleasure, though not, I fear, 
with sufficient ability to prove of inuch service to 
you. 

We have not any letters of his, or of any cor- 
respondents, I will look if there be not a few 
scattered observations on the Antique, written 
during his residence at Rome. I can, if you wish 
it, transmit to you some passages from my deeply- 
lamented friend Sir Thomas Lawrence’s letters to 
me, expressive of his veneration for my father’s 
talents, which may be interesting in such a work 
as yours, 

There is a bust of my father, I should think, 
among the models at Mr. Chantrey’s. There is 
also a very good picture of him by Northcote, 
which I think Mr. Hardwick can give you informa- 
tion of,* for I do not at present know in whose 
possession it is. Mr. Dance made a drawing of 
him which was etched (engraved) in his collection 
of Portraits, and I havea slight chalk profile of 
him, done a few months before his death by Flax- 
man, when we were passing an evening at his 
house. This is the most valuable of all in point 
of likeness, but how could you have it P— 
Iam, &e., LAVINIA Forster.” 


Flaxman sat to Banks; the head was engraved 
for my father’s Life of Flaxman :— 


To Allan Cunningham, esq. 


“‘T will endeavour to send you, in the course of 
the week, the drawing of my father by Flaxman, 
which I think so infinitely preferable to any other 
resemblance of him, that I should wish it to be 
engraved, rather than that in the possession of 
Miss Flaxman, which I recollect was done some 
years previous to mine, and which my mother 
reminds me, by an extraordinary return of me- 
mory, was drawn one evening at my house in 
North Audley-street. I will send it by the con- 
veyance you point out.” 


To the same. 


“T send you my father’s portrait by Flaxman, 
in which the only defect is want of height in the 
forehead, and consequently of capaciousness in 
the upper part of the head; if that could be added 
in the engraving, it would be perfect. 

You will also find the catalogue of his works, 
and the list of the different articles you received 
from Mr. Rossi in 1822. 

I inclose a list of the articles I am most de- 





* Will Mr. Hardwick give the readers of the Builder. 
** information ’’ of this picture ? 





sirous to retain. Others will probably be selected 
by Lord and Lady Nugent, and by Mr. Hardwick. 

I have no letters whatever, nor do I believe my 
father was ever in habits of correspondence with 
Flaxman; he admired him greatly, and thought 
most highly of his genius, but used to say, all his 
pleasure in his society was destroyed when Mrs, 
Flaxman was present, for she was affected and 
pedantic.” 

What follows relates to the original model of 
the Boothby Monument, now in the Soane 
Museum :— 

“Mrs. Forster presents her compliments to Mr. 
Allan Cunningham. She has heard from Lady 
Nugent respecting the removal of some of the 
models Mr. Chantrey has been so good as to take 
charge of for her ; and has decided on requesting 
Mr. Soane to accept that of Sir Brook Boothby’s 
daughter, and writes to Mr. Hardwick to this 
effect by to-day’s courier.” 

The following letter, full of interest, explains 
itself :— 

To the same. 


* Paris, March 1, 1830. 

*Sir,—In compliance with your request I have 
endeavoured to recollect various little incidents 
that may tend to illustrate my father’s habits and 
occupations, but fear you will find them very im- 
perfect, and probably too much mingled with se/f 
to be made use of without considerable pruning ; 
but I have noted them down as they have 
occurred to me, and I regret that I have not now 
any one at band to assist me in retracing some 
of the early events of my life, which might have 
been interesting as connected with my revered 
parent. My mother’s memory is now so lost 
that I cannot rely on anything she relates un- 
less I also have a recollection of the circumstance. 
Not having either any memorandum of the little 
biographical sketch which appeared inthe Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, I cannot now retrace the order 
or the number of his public works, which I be- 
lieve are therein enumerated. To that, of course, 
you will refer for principal facts, and I will do 
my best in giving you some further information, 
relying on your indulgence for the style as well 
as desultory manner in which it will be given. 
I never knew the name of my grandmother be- 
fore marriage, nor does my mother recollect it. 
She resided at Hampton Court with her second 
son, Mark Banks, who was an architect and had a 
house there, in consequence of his situation in the 
Board of Works. The youngest son, Charles, 
studied sculpture, and was instructed principally 
by my father; but he died young, and was not, 
I believe, very industrious, therefore nothing re- 
mains of his talents in his profession. 

My mother’s maiden name, was Wootton; her 
father died when she was a child, and her mother 
was left with two unmarried daughters, having 
a small landed property in that part of the then 
vicinity of London, known by the name of May 
Fair. Two or three years after their marriage my 
father and mother went to Rome, he being sent 
thither as a student at the expense of the Royal 
Academy; and finding his residence there plea- 
sant, he continued four years longer than the 
time usually allowed by that institution, remain- 
ing in all seven years. On his return to England 
he took a house in Newman-street, in which he 
continued to reside until his death ; but finding 
his talents not sufficiently appreciated during the 
first few years after his return from Italy, he 
determined on making trial of Russia; and took 
with him a beautiful statue of “ Cupid torment- 
ing a Butterfly,” for which the design had been 
made in Rome. This he disposed of to the 
Empress Catherine II., who had it placed in her 
summer palace at Czarsiozelo. He also executed 
for her a bas-relief, emblematic of “The Armed 
Neutrality ;” but finding his health much impaired 
by the climate, and preferring his native country, 
he unexpectedly returned, just as my mother was 
preparing to join him at St. Petersburg, with 
me. It was after his second return to England 
that he modelled the colossal statue of “ Achilles 
mourning the Loss of Briseis, which now graces 
the hall of the British Gallery in Pall-mall, and 
was presented to that institution by my mother 
after my father’s death. One instance of his 
fortitude and strength of mind under misfortune 
may be adduced from his patient resignation on 
the apparent destruction of his hopes of dis- 
tinguishing himself in the eyes of a British public, 
in the demolition of that figure. It had been the 
laborious occupation and incessant study of nearly 
twelve months, to complete the model ; and when 
cast in plaster it was conveyed to Somerset House 
for the purpose of being exhibited in the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, but on its way thither the 





sledge or carriage on which it was conveyed met 
with some accident, and the figure was shattered 
into a thousand fragments. He returned at his 
usual hour to dine with his family, bereft of 
every hope that this statue, on which his expec- 
tations of future celebrity had been fondly built, 
could ever be restored to its original form; he 
did not impart his vexation to any one; he re- 
turned to the Academy to endeavour to assemble 
the scattered pieces, and by unremitting labour 
succeeded in getting them together; nor was it 
until his hopes revived of recovering its pristine 
appearance that he informed his wife of the acci- 
dent that had occurred. The statue was to have 
been executed in marble for Colonel Johnes, and 
placed in the hall of his princely house at Hafod, 
in Wales; but subsequent circumstances prevented 
the completion of that order, although a block of 
marble of suitable dimensions had been procured 
from Carrara expressly for its execution. Other 
works, however, were undertaken and completed 
for that distinguished amateur, some of which 
were unfortunately consumed when that noble 
mansion was destroyed by fire. One of these 
was a group of ‘Thetis dipping Achilles in 
the River Styx,’ placed over a magnificent 
vase in the conservatory, the heads being por- 
traits of Mrs. and Miss Johnes. The owner of 
this beautiful place was very partial to my father, 
and loved the simplicity of his character. For 
several successive years he was a visitor at Hafod 
during part of the summer, and there revelled in 
undisturbed enjoyment of the sublime scenes with 
which that picturesque spot abounds. 

When in Rome, he executed a basso-relievo for 
the late Marquis of Buckingham, representing 
‘Caractacus pleading for his Liberty before the 
Emperor Claudius.’ It is placed in the entrance- 
hall at Stowe, in Buckinghamshire (the terra-cotta 
model is at Mr. Howard’s, in Newman-street). 
The exquisite design for a monument to the 
memory of the daughter of Sir Brook Boothby, 
which was erected in the church of Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshire, excited a very marked sensation at 
the time it was exhibited at Somerset House. The 
marble figure was placed in the centre of the 
council-room, and attracted a crowd of admiring 
spectators. When her Majesty Queen Charlotte, 
attended by the princesses her daughters, visited 
the exhibition, as it was customary for the Royal 
Family to do previous to its being opened to thepub- 
lic, they were particularly interested by this lovely 
little composition, stood over it for a considerable 
time in silence, and were affected even to tears. 
While the work was in hand, Sir Brook used to 
come almost daily to watch its progress, and often 
wept as he stood beside my father while he was 
employed on it; for it was one of his productions 
on which he bestowed much of his own labour, 
finishing almost every part of it in the most care- 
ful manner with his own hands. Mr. Chantrey 
borrowed of my mother the drawings and original 
designs for this composition, when about to execute 
his monument to the memory of two children, 
placed in Litchfield Cathedral. 

My father’s greatest delight and solace, after 
his own laborious studies were over, was to pro- 
mote the improvement of me, his only child; and 
even during that part of the day when his presence 
was required in his study, he would devote a great 
portion of the morning to sitting by my side, 
while I was ‘practising my piano; for I was sadly 
idle, and little deserving of such incessant atten- 
tion and pains. He was passionately fond of 
music, and desirous that I should excel in that 
accomplishment, for which not only did he sacri- 
fice his own time, but was unsparing in every ex- 
pense which could tend to advance me init. You 
will find among the models in Mr. Chantrey’s 
possession a little figure of an angel in the act of 
adoration, which he designed for the top of my 
harp, and carved it in wood himself, that it might 
be, as it was, quite perfect. Nothing could exceed 
its beauty when just finished inthe wood; but the 
sharpness of its execution was much impaired by 
the gilding. The harp was worn out and destroyed, 
but I have this precious remain in my possession, 
having had it displaced from the instrument of 
which it was so original and tasteful an ornament. 

In drawing, too, my father omitted nothing that 
his own superior judgment could suggest; and, 
that I might not learn it superficially, he would 
make me sit by him in his study to draw from 
plaster, and thus be under his immediate eye. 
This circumstance ought, perbaps, to have enabled 
me to give a more accurate account of his manner of 
working than, I fear, can be of any use to you; but I 
did not then appreciate either my own advantages 
or the merits of such a father. In composing the 
subjects he had to execute for commissions, he ap- 
peared to have more facility in expressing his ideas 
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in clay than on paper; for there are not, in pro- 
portion to the works he executed, many drawings of 
his extant ; his habit having been, most frequently, 
to model his sketches, and then repeat them on a 
larger and more finished scale two or three times, 
until he made the finished one from which the 
marble was to be worked. He always retouched the 
marble himself, putting the last touch to the flesh 
particularly, and leaving it with the roughness 
created by rather a large file, which he thought 
approached nearer to the grain of the skin in 
nature than when too smoothly wrought up. I 
have known him occasionally devote along Sunday 
morning, when he could be quiet and undisturbed, 
to working onthe marble ; and always at the hour 
the workmen were absent he employed himself in 
putting the master-touches to the works in hand. 
He objected to the perfect whiteness of the marble 
in its natural state, and often employed a slight 
tint of coffee to stain it and give a softness to the 
lights and shades. This I remember more parti- 
cularly his using to the Cupid that he took with 
him to Russia, and in an exquisite kneeling figure 
which was executed for a monument to Miss 
Rowley, and sent to Ireland. 

Of his most intimate friends among artists, and 
those in whose society he chiefly took delight, was 
Hoppner, for whose rising talent when a young 
man he ever expressed the highest admiration, 
and for whose success when [1795] a candidate 
for the R.A. he was particularly anxious. He 
continued most warmly attached to him until his 
death. 

Cosway he was in the habit of passing his 
evenings with frequently, and enjoying with him 
the inspection of his valuable portfolios of ancient 
drawings. His friendship with him had com- 
menced almost immediately on his return from 
Italy, in consequence of the intimacy subsisting 
between our family and that of Miss Hadfield, 
who afterwards married Mr. Cosway. My father 
and mother became acquainted'‘with her at a very 
early period of her life, at Florence, and being 
attracted by her talents and superior accomplish- 
ments, invited her to pass some time with them 
at Rome, from whence she, with her mother and 
sisters, accompanied us to England. 

Fuseli was on terms of most intimate friend- 
ship with my father, and often passed hours with 
him of a morning in his study, to watch him 
while modelling. Although their style of compo- 
sition was so widely different, they entertained a 
mutual admiration for each other’s talents, and 
during his last illness, Mr. Fuseli would often 
come and sit with him to talk on subjects of art, 
and while away some of the tedious hours of 
suffering which my poor father had to endure; 
for he had placed himself in the hands of an igno- 
rant empyric, whose violent measures certainly 
hastened his end, and caused him the greatest 
torture. He and Fuseli, when young and fellow 
students in Rome, used to be very fond of com- 
paring figures from five points placed at random, 
and I have several of their sketches made in that 
way. It is probable that one of these first sug- 
gested to him the idea of The Fallen Titan, which 
he afterwards executed in marble, as his deposit, 
on being elected Academician, for I have some of 
these very early sketches, done while he was in 
Italy; and probably he had not till then had an 
opportunity of executing the subject, which had 
for so many years dwelt on his mind. I perfectly 
remember, on the occasion of that statue being 
worked, his saying in conversation, that he con- 
ceived the subject to exist in the block of marble, 
@ priori, and that it was called forth by the 
sculptor’s hand. 

My father was also in habits of great intimacy 
with Horne Tooke for many years, and was an 
almost weekly visitor at his hospitable board, 
going on a Saturday evening, and passing Sunday 
at Wimbledon, when he used to meet many 
of his own opinions in politics, which at one 
period engaged his attention almost exclu- 
sively, and even endangered his liberty. I re- 
member at the time of the arrest of Tooke, 
Hardy, &c., on a charge of high treason, an officer 
coming to my father with an order from the 
Secretary of State, for him to accompany him to 
his office. I chanced to be in an adjoining 
room, and the door not being closed, heard what 
passed. My father only requested to be allowed 
to go into his study to give some directions to his 
workmen, and was then ready to attend his sum- 
mons. He said nothing to any one of his family 
of the object that called him from home, fearful of 
exciting my mother’s apprehensions, and thinking 
that any intelligence on the subject would be best 
imparted by himself, I bore in silent anxiety the 
suspense of some hours, but to my inexpressible 
joy I heard his well-known knock at the door, 





towards dinner-time, and ran to greet his return, 
which was rendered doubly happy to us all from 
his having been instantly and honourably ac- 
quitted of any treasonable designs. In his visits 
to Wimbledon, he used to take long and solitary 
walks to some favourite spot of picturesque beauty. 
Ever alive to the attractions of nature, he pre- 
ferred seeking her charms undisturbed by any 
companion, and would wander alone for many 
hours in the morning, enjoying in the evening the 
intellectual feast that awaited him, in the society 
of his host. Horne Tooke loved his frank sim- 
plicity of character, nor was his admiration un- 
returned. One of the first busts my father ever 
modelled was that of his illustrious friend. I 
think Sir Francis Burdett possesses it in marble. 
Another bust which he may be said to have 
studied con amore, was that of Warren Hastings, 
for whose character he entertained the highest 
veneration. I have often heard him express his 
admiration of the fine expression of his features, 
and more particularly of the uncommonly grand 
form of his forehead, which, with that of Horne 
Tooke’s, he considered the finest he had seen in 
modern heads. 

He was remarkably taciturn and spoke but 
little, yet that little was ever to the purpose. He 
was always encouraging to a young artist, and I 
have never known him reject the performance of 
any beginner, however poorly he might think of 
it; but have wondered at his patience in con- 
tinuing to correct’drawings that were brought for 
his inspection, when there appeared so little hope 
of improvement. He would often say, ‘This and 
better will do, but this and worse will never do ;’ 
and he always recommended industry and per- 
severing application, without which no great end 
could be attained. He was a most minute ob- 
server of nature, and I have often seen him stop 
in his walk to remark an attitude, or group of 
figures, that caught his notice; and he would 
trace its form in air with his finger, as if drawing 
on paper. He would in the same manner observe 
folds of drapery, and no doubt note them in his 
mind, to be referred to when occasion might 
require. : 

During the latter years of his life, he spent 
much time, and was at considerable expense in 
forming a collection of drawings and engravings 
by the old masters, and attended all the sales of 
such objects with great assiduity. His collection, 
which is a very valuable one, is in my possession, and 
constituted his principal occupation and delight 
after I married and removed to a home of my 
own, which deprived him of his accustomed and 
favourite evening’s amusement in music. The 
late lamented president [Lawrence] was aware 
of the value of this collection, and was very 
desirous of obtaining tracings from some of the 
finest drawings, but as I could not meet with any 
artist to make the tracings he required in Paris, I 
sent him at various times parcels of drawings for 
his inspection, all of which were scrupulously 
returned, with the exception of a few by Albert 
Durer, which, at my request, he selected to keep. 
In return for this, he gave me last summer a most 
lovely portrait of my eldest daughter, drawn in 
his most exquisite style. He told her it would be 
the last he should ever attempt, for he found it too 
trying for his eyes to do anything so much smaller 
than life; and I have reason to believe that that 
of Miss I’. Kemble was the only one he did after 
the one in my poessession, finished in June, 1829. 
He also sent me, with a little engraving from his 
picture of Mr. Lock’s son, a very small drawing 
of his, done when he was about eight years old, 
written under it, in a child’s hand, ‘Thomas 
Lawrence, Devizes,’ and in his own hand at the 
time of sending it, ‘ Done when three weeks old, I 
believe.’ I have transcribed many parts of his 
letters to me, which I thought might be valuable, 
as elucidating his own ardent and enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the works of the early masters. If I 
have done more than is necessary, you will excuse 
it, as also my inserting such passages as are so 
highly flattering to myself. I may surely be par- 
doned for being proud of compliments received 
from such ahand! But you will make use of 
such parts only as may be useful to your purpose. 

* % * * 

To return to my father. Simple and frugal in 
his general style of living, from which he did not 
deviate even when fortune had begun to smile on 
his talents, he was, nevertheless, liberal to excess 
in everything that related to the arts, and his 
hand was ever open to alleviate distress, although 
his name might not court applause in public sub- 
scriptions. He sought the silent and lonely suf- 
ferer, and administered relief in private, sometimes 
without its being even suspected from whom the 
succour was obtained. Latterly, he became very 





strict in his religious tenets, which opened the way 
to numberless applications from those who at- 
tended the same places of worship which he did, 
though perhaps with less pure motives than him- 
self. He spent considerable sums in either assist- 
ing them in difficulties, or promoting their plans for 
extending their sect. Yet notwithstanding his 
liberal expenditure, both in their service, and in 
collecting works of art, he left a handsome provi- 
sion for his widow. 

I do not know that I have anything to add to 
this little sketch that may prove interesting to 
you; but I hasten to despatch it to-day, with all 
its imperfections, in case there should be any 
point on which you may wish for more explicit 
information. I have not been able, on account of 
the distance from my residence, to send the draw- 
ing to the Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine, but hope 
to be able to do so to-morrow or next day, with 
the various extracts I promised from Sir T. 
Lawrence’s letters, the list of models, &e. I beg 
you will not scruple to omit any part of what I 
have written that may appear to you irrelevant to 
the subject. I need not, perhaps, have said so 
much about myself, but as being the principal ob- 
ject of his affection and interest throughout his 
life, I thought you might wish to include me in 
the account of his domestic habits; and grateful 
affection for so excellent a parent has probably led 
me beyond what was requisite; but you will use 
only what suits you best. 

Mr. Chantrey has probably had a visit from 
Lord and Lady Nugent, to look at my father’s 
models, for they are kind enough to say that they 
may be able to give some of them stowage. I 
will mark the list of them, specifying which I am 
most anxious to preserve.—I am, &c., 

LAVINIA FORSTER.” 


Anastatius Hope has a right to be heard touch- 
ing a work of art ;—the well-known “ Mourning 
Achilles,” by Banks, in the hall of “The British 
Institution.” 


To the Rev. Edward Forster, South Audley-street, 
London, 


“‘ Esher, 22nd April, 1805. 

Sir,—No doubt you will have been surprised at 
my not acknowledging the honour of your letter 
of the 17th sooner. The fact is that I happened 
to be on a little excursion in the country, and only 
returned to Esher, whence I now write, yesterday 
morning. 

I feel myself utterly at a loss to express how 
very highly I find myself flattered with the offer 
of Mrs. Banks and Mrs, Forster. I have always 
considered Mr. Banks as one of those few artists 
who were an honour to this, and would have been 
to any, age or country; and your thinking my 
little collection of sufficient merit to be adorned 
by one of his finest works is paying it a compli- 
ment indeed, which it has seldom received even in 
words. It, however, only occasions a renewal of 
that regret which I experienced once before in 
Mr. Canova’s offering me a cast of his Perseus; 
and though I am well aware of the immense dif- 
ference there is between the copy of an original 
existing elsewhere and an original model, I still 
have to lament that my space is so confined as 
to oblige me to limit myself entirely to marbles. 
Of these I already possess more than I can conve- 
niently place; and I expect a colossal statue from 
Rome which I am totally at a loss to find room 
for. I cannot help indulging a hope that my not 
being able to avail myself of the highly gratifying 
offer I receive may be the means of Mr. Banks’s 
statne finding a place more worthy of its merit 
than my roof could have afforded. 

I request you will present to Mrs. Banks and 
Mrs. Forster my best respects and most grateful 
thanks, and have the honour to be, sir, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, 

THos. Hore.” 


Chantrey went to the thinning and destruction 
of Banks’s models with a remorseless hand. He 
had no kind of feeling for poetic flights in marble. 
My fatherstepped in andsecured the two small casts 
of “Achilles” and “ Venus,” to which he has done 
justice in his Life of Banks, They are now in my 
possession, and merit all that he has said of them. 

A large and very noble alto-relief by Banks, 
not mentioned by my father, may be seen in one 
cftheugliest churches in the environs of London,— 
Mrs. Petrie dying in the Arms of Religion, and sup- 
ported by Faith and Hope. It is in Lewisham 
church, in Kent. Banks’s monument will repay 
a visit,—fine—Flaxman not finer. The beautifni 
Thetis bas-relief, mentioned by my father, is now 
in the National Gallery, and richly deserves the 
space it occupies, Peter CUNNINGHAM, 
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MEDIEZVAL MONUMENTS TO MODERN 
HEROES, 


Wuen Edward I. determined to erect a lasting 
memorial to his devoted queen at every halting- 
place of the fanereal cavalcade on its long route 
to the Abbey of Westminster, neither he nor the 
artists employed by him sought to imitate the 
style of the fine monuments of the pure Norman 
period, nor those of any other by-gone epoch. The 
art of the day, in its own spirit, in its own peculiar 
phase of development, in its own most marked 
characteristics, was alone called upon to furnish 
suitable designs and devices. It was the artistic 
spirit of that special age, in which living tears 
were shed for the early death of Eleanor, that was 
called upon to embody its own original skill in a 
series of worthy memorials which should remind a 
far distant posterity of a loss which the nation had 
sustained in that unpropitious year, 1291, which 
had deprived it of a generally beloved queen. It 
was the very essence of the intellect of that age, 
as displayed in its peculiar forms of art, that was 
required to show itself to posterity in the act of 
marking an irreparable loss by the erection of a 
series of suitable and lasting monuments. If the 
forms of art peculiar to preceding epochs had been 
adopted in those mounments, either through the 
absence of sufficient contemporary skill, or the 
accidental existence of «a morbid taste for 
antiquated styles of art, the celebrated Eleanor 
Crosses would not possess, in an artistic point of 
view, a tithe of the interest which they now 
inspire ; carrying us back unerringly, as they do, 
to the epoch at which they were erected. The 
attempts to revive the massive spirit of ancient 
Egyptian architecture during the Greek dynasty 
of the Ptolemies, though perhaps satisfactory 
enough in that age, as meeting the desires 
inspired by a passing fashion, prove themselves 
but very poor and shallow copies, when compared, 
by critics of the present day, with the Titanic 
models of which they are such weak and poorly 
accentuated imitations. In Rome, also, in the age 
of Hadrian, when it was sought to introduce the 
worship of several Egyptian divinities, the statues 
of Egyptian style with which the new temples 
were embellished became in the hands of Roman 
artists very tame representations of the ancient 
models, It is true that they were sculptured with 
great manipulative skill, and wrought up to the 
highest possible degree of finish in the rarest 
and most costly marbles; and yet, as we know 
them by the examples that may be examined at 
the present day in the museums of the Vatican, 
they appear wretchedly devoid of the true charac- 
ter of Egyptian art, and entirely without that 
fine aroma of originality and high antiquity that 
still clings about the vast antique monuments 
which they were vainly meant to rival if not sur- 
pass, 

The fact is, that a true style of art is an integral, 
and a very main part of the general, social, and 
historic expression of every well-detined epoch. It 
is one of a set of features that requires the sym- 
pathetic accordance of all the others to heighten 
and complete its real value. The institutions, the 
character, the costume of an epoch, all agree with 
a true form of art which has been evolved under 
their influence, and which has placed its own im- 
press upon them in return. 

We are, during the prevailing rage for imita- 
tions of Medieval art, doing precisely what the 
half-Egyptianized Greeks were doing under the 
dynasty of the Lagidm, and what the sculptors of 
Hadrian were driven to do in order to impart 
splendour to the pseudo-Egyptian worship intro- 
duced by the emperor. We are creating works 
which our posterity will, in a similar manner, 
compare with their ancient models, and condemn 
as upreal and as not stamped with the true art- 
signet of the age in which they were produced. 
That much talent has been shown in the modern 
attempcs to adopt every form and detail of Media- 
val architecture to present use, every one will 
readily concede ; and also that many of our artists 
appear to be working through a conscientious 
study of old styles of art towards a new and 
national style; but, in the meantime, the prevail- 
ing Medieval mania, in the shape of slavish repro- 
ductions, not only of main forms, but of every 
intricacy of detail of past styles, when applied tc 
the monuments and memorials to heroes and wor- 
thies of our own day, is creating artistic incon- 
sistencies, to say the least, which are of the most 
objectionable character. Placing the portrait- 
statue of a man of our day beneath a Gothic 
canopy in the style of the fourteenth century, 
presents one of the most unreconcilable forms of 
incongruity to the eye of a thoughtful critic. It 
is as though the marble effigy of a Paladin of the 


reign of Edward III., with crested helm, 
and plate armour, and embroidered surcoat, 
and jewelled baldric, were to be removed from 
beneath the rich tabernacle work of the ancient 
Gothic canopy of his tomb, and the modern statue 
of aman of our own day put in its place. In 
fact, to surround the monumental portrait of a 
modern personage with the architectural decora- 
tions of the fourteenth century is as ridiculous as 
it would be to clothe the modern statue itself in 
the trunk hose and the gigantic ruff, and all the 
other toilet luxuries of the reign of Elizabeth, 
merely on the ground that they would form, like 
the Gothic canopy, more picturesque accessories. 
Incongruities of this kind tend towards the utter 
destruction of the historic chronology of art. 

The monument to Walter Scott, at Edinburgh, 
is one of the first and most conspicuous of modern 
monuments of the class alluded to. It might at 
the first glance be mistaken for one of the memo- 
rials to Eleanor, so nearly are some of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of that interesting series of 
monuments imitated in the modern work. The 
modern marble figure beneath the Medieval 
canopy does not seem to belong to it. In face, in 
costume, in artistic treatment, it is thoroughly of 
our own day, while all the decorative surround- 
ings are of a style four centuries old; and though 
evidently quite new, their newness does not bring 
them into any better accordance with the features 
and general contour of the great novelist of the 
nineteenth century, as exhibited in the statue 
under description. It could scarcely be argued 
that, because Walter Scott sometimes wrote of 
Gothic times, he should have a monument of 
sham Gothic to agree with the sham Gothic of 
his historical novels, because the idea would not 
involve a compliment to the great author; and 
there is no other possible defence of the artistic 
incongruity that has been perpetrated. 

But of all our recently erected Medieval monu- 
ments to modern worthies, not one combines so 
great a sum total of incongruity, both in general 
conception and in all its various details, as the 
monument to the officers educated as boys at 
Westminster School, who fell in the Crimean war, 
and during the Indian rebellion ;.though, taken as 
a mere modern exercise in the reproduction of 
Gothic design, it is one of the best things that our 
modern Medievalists have produced. But its 
utter discordance with the times, and with the 
events and persons which it is intended to com- 
memorate, is such, that neither foreigner nor 
native, not let into the secret, would ever be able, 
from the general aspect of this monument, or 
from any of its very numerous features, to guess 
its purpose ; and when, after digging out its mean- 
ing from the inconspicuous and, to modern eyes, 
almostillegible black-letter inscription, the expres- 
sion of its purport in any of its features would still 
be exceedingly difficult, and it may be said im- 
possible, to trace. 

But only let the inscription be permanently re- 
moved from that curiously ornamental columnar 
design, and the riddle might defy the cleverest 
guesses of the most learned critics of this or any 
future age to unravel. To quote a passage from 
a contemporary journal, a careful and conscientious 
critic might, after due examination of every part 
of the structure, perhaps ‘‘ come to the conclusion 
that the work was a careful restoration of an 
ancient monument erected by the Black Prince or 
his father, to commemorate the institution of the 
order of the Garter;’ ..... or “seeing the 
circlet of shields about half way up the column, 
which looks very like the shields of the barons in 
the parchment margin of the original Magna 
Charta, he might imagine that the object before 
him was a trophy erected at that epoch, which had, 
in churchwarden fashion, been newly polished and 
beautified. But giving up that notion as un- 
tenable, he might at last notice the St. George 
and dragon at the top; when he might, in despair 
of a better interpretation, jump to the conclusion 
that a curious discovery relative to the supposed 
tomb of the saint had been recently made in that 
place by some enthusiastic archeologist, and that 
it had been determined to raise a splendid memo- 
rial to the national saint in order to mark the 
exact spot of the interesting discovery.” 

It may be urged that after the removal of the 
inscription from any monument whatsoever, it 
would be difficult to say what it was intended to 
commemorate. But itis notso. Taking another 
columnar monument as a strictly analogous test, 
and supposing that no inscription existed,—the 
column of Trajan may be cited as a comparative 
example which would prove the contrary. A 
spectator has only to glance at the progressive 
drama elaborately carved in marble which spirally 





unfolds itself as it rises from the base to the 





summit of the column, to perceive at once that a 
magnificent memorial of the triumph of Trajan 
was the object of the work. The attacks of in- 
trenched camps, the struggles of compact Roman 
legions against hordes of barbarians in Dacian 
and other costumes, the hasty construction of 
temporary bridges over rapid rivers, and many 
other incidents of war, one conspicuous figure 
being always present, in which we at once recognise 
the well-known features of Trajan, render all in- 
scription superfluous. The inscription is neverthe- 
less there, and still nearly as perfect as when 
freshly left by the chisel of the Roman sculptor ; 
and indeed it is desirable that an inscription 
should always form part of a public memorial, 
while at the same time a monument should not 
be so designed as to become an unsolvable riddle 
without it. 

The memorial proposed to be erected at Man- 
chester to the late Prince Consort is open to 
objections similar to those urged against that to 
Sir Walter Scott. There is a member of the 
Royal Family of England, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the robes and general dress of his own 
day, placed beneath a canopy of Italian Gothic, that 
might have been copied from one surmounting 
the effigy of a Colonna or Frangipani of the four- 
teenth century. The new Drinking-fountain in 
the Market-place at Maidstone is composed of a 
somewhat similar canopy of English Gothic, be- 
neath which is a modernly-conceived statue of our 
present Queen ; forming another example of the 
mixing together in an incongruous manner of the 
artistic feeling of the thirteenth century with that 
of the nineteenth. 

That an architectural canopy, as a protection 
and ornamental accessory to a statue, is in itself 
a pleasing and appropriate device, none will deny. 
But why not design a canopy which shall be con- 
sistent with the general feeling of modern art, 
instead of one almost diametrically opposed to it. 

The monument erected to Sir Humphry Davy 
on Leskundjack Hill, near Penzance, is another 
example of the incongruous muddling up of times 
past and present. Here is the effigy of one of the 
chiefs of a science exclusively modern—of one of 
the great discoverers in the entirely new region of 
chemistry-—placed on the top of a column which, 
from its pretended style, might be assumed to 
belong to a period anterior to that of the alchy- 
mist. It surely was not impossible to identify a 
somewhat similar erection (as to proportions) with 
the advanced spirit of modern discovery in the 
higher branches of positive science, instead of 
making it seem to belong to an age in which even 
the rudiments of those modern branches of science 
were unknown, and, indeed, unguessed at. 

It is not that the architectural portion of the 
monuments we have alluded to, when considered 
from a special point of view, is not excellently 
well conceived and designed: quite the contrary. 
The Westminster memorial is exceedingly clever. 
The Leskundjack tower has a simple grandeur 
about it that is very remarkable; and Mr. 
Worthington’s design for the Manchester memo- 
rial to Prince Albert is one of the cleverest repro- 
ductions of the Italian Baldochino style of the 
thirteenth century that has yet been made; but 
the works alluded to are all inconsistent with the 
purpose in view. Our age must learn to stamp 
the national memorials of its great events and 
great achievements with its own seal, and not 
with one that may be taken for the forgery of 
some signet of the past. 

Let us keep our noble Gothic monuments, our 
noble cathedrals, and ancient family halls from 
decay as long as possible; and in the matter of 
churches, the Gothic style appears so suitable, and 
the chain of associations connected with churches 
in that style not having been broken through, 
there can be no great incongruity in building new 
churches in the general features of that style, 
leaving to the individual genius of our architects 
the unfettered power to gradually break through 
the trammels of precedent, just as the Gothic 
architects themselves did, thereby securing to 
their style five centuries of continuous expansion 
into different phases of character, always elegant 
and original. 

In public monuments to men of the day, how- 
ever, the matter is very different, and so it is also 
in the matter of our civic buildings. They should 
accord with the spirit of the age, and not, by any 
features too directly borrowed from the past, meet 
posterity with an artistic expression that is not 
our own. The left-off suits of our forefathers may 
possibly be in some respects more splendid than 
our’own; but, as that is no reason why, in our 
family portraits, we should appear tagged and 
tasselled, frilled and mantled, and laced and 
embroidered, as our ancestors were; so, in the 
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case of our public statues, there can be no good 
reason for the adoption of Medieval canopies, 
enriched with servile imitations of Gothic vault- 
ing and groining, and with the corbels, and 
crockets, and bosses, and traceries of the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth centuries. It is a kind of 
artistic masquerading that is below the dignity of 
the age. Moreover, practices of this kind tend to 
destroy the historic chronology of art. We have 
the arts of 1450 muddled up with those of 1830 ; 
1350 mixed up with 1850, and 1250 mixed up 
with 1860 ; for there has been a tendency, as soon 
as one Gothic period was copied out, to go farther 
back to ransack another, and another, till no truly 
consecutive history of art (worth the telling) could 
result from a critical examination of our national 
monuments ; insomuch that, if another D’Agin- 
court should attempt in England to write “L’His- 
toire de l’Art par ses Monuments,” the result would 
be a mass of confusion; unless, putting utterly aside 
all the servile imitations of former periods of art, 
he should take as his example only such works 
(and we are not altogether without them) as ex- 
hibit a genuine tendency towards originality of 
conception and design. There would be still 
another method of treating the artistic history of 
England,—by dividing our last ten centuries of 
artistic development into two kinds of periods, 
distinguished as active and originative, and dor- 
mant and imitative; in which system our own 
epoch would certainly fall into the last-named 
category, exhibiting a few striking exceptions, as 
all periods of debasement generally do. But, 
while this conclusion may appear somewhat dis- 
couraging, we may console ourselves with the 
conviction that an artistic age is already dawning, 
which is evidently destined to be one of activity, 
and one of renewed creative power. 





THE LATE M. CARISTIE, ARCHITECT. 


THE profession in France has very recently lost 
one of its oldest representatives in M. Caristie, a 
member of the French Institute, and honorary 
and corresponding member of the Institute of 
British Architects, a man of great erudition, and 
an architect skilful in design for the restoration, 
and in the actual conservation, of ancient monu- 
ments. Auguste Nicolas Caristie was born at 
Avallon, in the department of the Yonne, on the 
6th December, 1783 ; and when he died, was just 
completing his seventy-ninth year. He studied 
under Vaudoyer and Percier; and he gained in 
1813, the grand prize of Rome. He received 
medals on the occasions of the Exhibitions, sever- 
ally, of 1822, 1831, and 1855. In 1840 he was 
elected of the Académie des Beaux Arts, in the 
place of Huyot. He filled the important public 
offices of an inspector-general and vice-president 
of the council “ des bitimens civils,” and was spe- 
cially charged with the third and fourth circon- 
scriptions of the public buildings of Paris, including 
the Institute, the Palais d’Orsay, and the crypt 
of the Invalides; and he was a member of the 
permanent commission “des monuments histo- 
riques.” He was also a member of the municipal 
council of Paris, and an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Amongst the foreign societies of which he had 
been elected a member, was the Royal Academy 
of Belgium. 

Of his ideal restorations of ancient build- 
ings, one of the best was the restoration of 
the so-called Temple of Serapis at Puzzuoli, re- 
cently taken as an authority by M. Hittorff for 
some of the features of plan of his restoration 
from a Pompeian wall-decoration, of a building, 
‘“hospitium,” for the treatment of the sick. M. 
Hittorff’s paper was noticed and illustrated in our 
last volume. M. Caristie’s principal, actually 
built, work was the Expiatory Monument, or 
“Monument de Quiberon,” near Auray and 
Vannes, on the coast of Brittany, which was 
erected by the Bourbons to the memory of 950 
émigrés and Royalists, who formed the expedition 
to Quiberon in 1795, and fell there, or were shot 
at a place not far distant. If we do not mistake, 
there are three monuments of these events,—all 
in the same locality,—namely, one in the form of 
a Grecian temple, one within a church, and that 
attached to the nunnery of the Sceurs de la Sagesse, 
which last we believe to be the work referred 
to as by Caristie. The subject of our notice, how- 
ever, was best known to English architects by 
his ably-executed structural work of restoration or 
conservation of the Arch of Orange,a Roman monu- 
ment of much importanceto architectural students. 
M. Révoil, the present diocesan architect of the 
Bouches-du-Rhéne, was one of M. Caristie’s 
pupils, 








STAINED GLASS WINDOW FOR GARRISON 
CHURCH, WOOLWICH. 


THE engraving represents one of a series of five 
windows that are proposed to be erected to the 
memory of officers who fell in the Crimea, in the 
apse of the new Garrison Church now erecting 
from the designs of Messrs. T. H. & Digby Wyatt, 
at Woolwich. The subjects contemplated are to 
illustrate the petitions of the Litany—“ By Thy 
Holy Nativity. By Thine agony and bloody 
sweat. By Thy precious death and burial. By 
Thy glorious Ascension, Good Lord, deliver us.” 
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One of Series of Windows for Apse of Garrison Chapel, 
Woolwich. 


These will be typified by events recorded in the 
Old Testament, one of which, viz., “The Feast 
made by Abraham at the weaning of Isaac,” is 
shown in the window of which this is the en- 
graving. Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of Endell- 
street, London, are the artists employed. 

The church is described as Byzantine in style, 
decorated externally with coloured bricks, Bath 
stone columns, caps, and corbels, and a couple of 
granite pillars supporting the front porch. The 
contractors are Messrs, Smith & Co., of Pimlico. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


In my concluding remarks on Mr. Taylor's 
paper at the Society of Arts I am reported to 
have said, Mr. Rawlinson “hoped the Society of 
Arts would give all the aid in its power; not 
that cottages should be built which the poor man 
was able to pay for, but such as would enable 
him to live as became a Christian, and properly 
to perform his duty to society.” 

Some persons may infer from the general tenor 
of my remarks, as reported (and, as I believe, 
accurately reported), that it is my desire to urge, 
as a national work, the building of cottages out 
of national funds, for the whole of the badly- 
housed poor, regardless of any adequate pecuniary 
return in the form of rent; that is, that I enter- 
tain wild Socialist notions of maintaining the poor 
at the pecuniary cost of the rest of society. I can 
only say, I have no such ideas. All experience 
teaches that indiscriminating and wholesale 
charity may be one of the greatest possible curses, 
both to the recipients and tothe givers: the best 
form “charity ” or assistance by the aid of money 
to the poor can take is to do something which 
shall be of permanent benefit to the poor man, 
and which something he could not possibly do for 
himself; but, being done, shall enable him better 
in future to help himself. The poor man cannot 
provide himself with a properly constructed dwell- 
ing in which to reside with his family. The fear- 
ful results of residence in defective dwellings you 
have shown in the Builder over and over again. 
You have never, in any instance, overdrawn the 
picture of human misery; nor, in any of your 
inferences, gone beyond the actual horrible con- 
tingencies. I can also assert, that of my own 
knowledge, your pictures of “Town Swamps” 
are true;—true of this vast metropolis; true 
of the whole of Great Britain; true of the 
whole of Europe; and, no doubt, of the whole 
world. Civilization rests on a substratum of 
human misery, the offspring of neglect and de- 
fective house accommodation ; leading to disease, 
to poverty, to pauperism, to vice, and to crime. 
If the poor cannot lift themselves out of this 
slough of despond,—and history is full of evi- 
dences that they cannot, and our own reason tells 
us the same,—then it must surely be the duty of 
a wise Christian Government to devise means to 
enable the poor to live as Christians; that is, as 
members of civilized society. To remain apathetic 
is to leave as the base on which civilization rests 
the smouldering but active lava-fires of vice ready 
to heave at any exciting convulsion and overwhelm 
the whole. 

I will not preach levelling doctrines, nor advo- 
cate universal suffrage, but universal Christianity. 
I find that defective house accommodation leads 
to defective health and to defective morals. De- 
fective health produces misery, poverty, and pre- 
mature death in the weakly: defective morals 
lead to vice and crime: poverty ends in pauper- 
ism: vice leads to the lunatic asylum ; and crime 
leads to the gaol. A nation suffers loss both 
directly and indirectly in consequence of all the 
misery, ignorance, pauperism, vice, and crime, 
engendered out of defective house accommodation. 
It must, therefore, be a national duty to assist in 
removing, as far as may be practicable, the prime 
cause of some of the most terrible evils society 
now endures, 

In my opinion, rent could be paid if sickness 
is lessened, bodily strength to labour is increased, 
and the Christian virtues to strive and to endure 
have the chance of growth. Society is not safe 
with a substratum of disease, pauperism, and vice. 
Society will not be safe with a substratum of 
receivers of bounty for which no equivalent is 
given. Society can only rest safely on an inde- 
pendent, healthy, and virtuous Christian commu- 
nity. Rosert Raw .inson, C.E. 








PLANS FOR THE- IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
CONDITION OF THE YOUTHFUL WORK- 
ERS AT THE POTTERIES IN STAFFORD- 
SHIRE, 


THERE are few social questions more difficult 
than the right and useful employment of the youth | 
of both sexes, so that injustice may not be done by 
working the undeveloped powers before the sinews, 
bones, and muscles have been sufficiently formed ; 
that education may be attended to; that a due 
amount of care should be taken in manufac- 
tures and large works to prevent accidents, and 
to make arrangements which will be likely to 
prevent evil in cases where young men and 
girls are thrown much together in various de- 





scriptions of labour. Within the last half cen- 
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tury there has been much good done in this way. 
The employment of females in coal-mines has been 
prohibited: the condition of children, boys and 
girls of tender years, in the cotton manufactories 
and elsewhere has been mended; and those em- 
ployed in the bleaching-grounds have been cared 
for. 

It has for long past been thought that the same 
attention which has been shown to the classes 
above mentioned is very much required by the 
large number of young persons who are engaged 
in the pottery works of Lancashire, Northumber- 
land, and elsewhere; and it has been regretted 
that both the physical and educational condition 
of not only the children but also others engaged 
in the Staffordshire Potteries, is of a very unsatis- 
factory description. For the purpose of consider- 
ing this question, meetings have been held at 
Burton-on-Trent and at Henley. At the first- 
named place the Earl of Harrowby took the chair, 
and addresses were delivered by various gentlemen 
of influence, most of whom were interested in this 
branch of manufacture. The evil of the present 
state of affairs was generally acknowledged; and 
although a strong desire was shown for improve- 
ment, there seemed some difficulty and difference 
as to how the necessary amount of good was to be 
effected. 

After some observations by the chairman and 
Mr. Adderley, the member for the north division 
of Staffordshire, the Rev. H. Sandford, her Majes- 
ty’s Inspector of Schools, said the difference had 
often struck him between the number of children 
attending schools in the towns and rural places in 
this country. In eleven schools in the rural dis- 
tricts there were 135 children over twelve years 
of age, while in twenty-two of the Pottery towns 
there were only 127. This showed how the chil- 
dren were drafted from schools, or from no schools 
at all, and sent to work at manufactories at a very 
early age. He was of opinion that good was only 
to be done by the half-time system. Mr. J. Edge 
could not see how the half-time system could be 
applied to the Potteries. He thought they should 
bring their influenee to bear to prevent children 
going to work before they were of a certain age, 
and before they could read and write. At present 
children went to work at seven or eight years of 
age, and before they had any useful educatiou. 
He thought they should not be employed until 
they were ten years of age at least. 

Dr. Aldridge said that there was a great preva- 
lence of scrofula, a variety of skin diseases, and 
also of consumption, in the Potteries, caused by 
the nature of the work of the potters. He also 
alluded to the low average of age to which those 
workers arrived. Potters came to him who in 
appearance were at least fifty or sixty years of 
age; but, on inquiry, they were found not to be 
more than thirty or forty. Mr. Maddocks was con- 
vinced that legislation was necessary, but did not 
see how the half-time system could be applied to 
the Potteries. He referred to the improvidence of 
parents, and that it would be better to prevent 
the children from going to work before they were 
twelve years of age. Mr. Adderley thought that 
this plan would be better than resorting to the 
half-time system, and suggested that it was a 
matter which rather concerned the parents than 
manufacturers. He admitted, however, that when 
trade was good there was a difficulty in attaining 
a sufficient number of boys, but that the half-time 
plan would add to this inconvenience. The Earl 
of Harrowby said that a limit to age would create 
the same difficulty as regards the number of boys 
available. Mr. W. Moore said that one objection 
to the half-time system was that the children 
were associated with the men in labour, who would 
have great objection to have fresh boys in the 
middle of the day. Mr. Wedgwood had been long 
of opinion that the work to which boys were put 
in manufactories was not fit forthem. Every- 
body would admit that for boys to work fourteen 
or fifteen hours a day, running in and out of 
intensely heated rooms, was not right. There 
were two ways of remedying the evil: one was 
to have relays of boys; the other to limit the age 
at which they should be employed. If they 
limited the hours, it would be best to limit them 
to half a day: if, on the other hand, they only 
limited the age, they created the same difficulty 
as in the first case: they would still limit the 
supply of boys. 

Mr. Aynsley said that, on an average, the pot- 
ters did not work more than ten or ten and a half 
hours in the day. They were improvident men, 
who neglected their work for two or three days 
in the week, and worked night and day for the 
purpose of making up for lost time ; and the boys 
were obliged to work with them. After other 
remarks, Mr. E, J. Ridgway said that there were 





many light branches in the trade which little girls 
were well able to do; andif they were put upon 
half-time, it would be a good thing for them to be 
so employed. If they restricted the employment 
of children to those above twelve years of age, a 
great many of them would be running about the 
streets, and doing nothing else until they were old 
enough to be employed. 
After a conversation it was determined, in order 
to arrive at the opinions of all parties, that public 
meetings should be held in all the towns. [We 
fear that the working potters will not be able 
to take much part in those meetings; but some 
means should be used to learn what the majority 
of them say ona subject which very much concerns 
them and their children. | 

In Hanley, at a meeting of manufacturers and 
overlookers, a general opinion in favour of the half- 
time system seems to have been expressed. 








FIRE!—WATER! WATER! 


Sucu were the cries which were heard in the 
Soho district about midnight on the 26th of De- 
cember, when a fire, fatal in its consequences to 
six persons, broke out in Portland-street, in one 
of those houses which are now for the chief part 
let in tenements to several families. The flames 
appear to have spread with great rapidity ; this 
being accelerated by some injudicious person forc- 
ing open the shutters of the shop below, and thus 
fanning the fire by the increased draught. 

Clark, the conductor of the fire-escape, stated 
to Mr. Low that he was called, at about half-past 
eleven o’clock, by several persons, and immediately 
started with his escape, and reached the scene of 
the fire in about a minute and a half. On arriving, 
Clark found the fire issuing from the broken 
shutters of the shop. As soon as the fire-escape was 
fixed to the second-floor window, two or three men 
from amongst the crowd rushed in, and amongst 
them succeeded in rescuing two children; and 
Clark, at much risk and some damage to himself, 
managed to bring away a third child. It being 
“boxing night,” the mob which suddenly assem- 
bled was very rough and troublesome. But the 
engines seem to have arrived with praiseworthy 
rapidity. The St. Ann’s parish engine, the 
powerful land steam-engine by Shand & Mason, 
and numerous others of manual power, were soon 
on the spot; but though all, including the steam- 
engine, were ready for action, ten minutes—some 
say more—elapsed before a drop of water was to 
be had. Some thousands of people had assembled. 
The police, fire-escape conductors, the firemen and 
their engines, were all at their posts—dut where 
was the turncock ? This is a question which calls 
for a clear answer. We want to know whether, 
in the hurry and confusion of the scene, no one 
had thought of rousing this functionary? Per- 
haps it was not well known where the turncock 
lived ; or his house may have been at a distance ; 
or it is just possible that he might have been 
keeping the holidays; a turncock is as liable 
to be trail in this way as any other man. After 
the rescue of the three children, it became known 
that, besides the children in the room below, there 
were six others in the upper part of the house, 
through which the flames were sweeping; and, 
notwithstanding, no water from the New River 
Company was to be had. It is clear that in 
connexion with metropolitan fires we want some 
better arrangements in this respect, for there 
should always be a supply of water waiting for 
the fire-engines, instead of the engines being 
obliged to wait for this element, which should 
be always ready in thousands of gallons to be 
thrown during day or night, into any part of the 
metropolis. From time to time, when the evils 
arising from the present system of working the 
water mains have been shown, and loss of life 
and property has resulted from delay, we have 
directed attention to the circumstances, and 
pressed the necessity of change in connexion with 
the fire brigades. Steam-engines, both on land 
and water, are coming into general use; 
and a system of electric telegraph will, ere 
long, have been made complete between the 
various stations of the brigade; but the turn- 
cock’s office seems to be carried on in the same 
old-fashioned and imperfect manner as it was in 
the days before the locomotive and the electric 
telegraph came into use. We are aware that in 
the management of the mains there is a difficulty 
as regards the supply of water in cases of fire. 
But why is the law requiring them to be charged 
at high pressure set at nought ? 

On the present sad occasion, Emily Spencer, 
aged 16; Samuel Spencer, aged 14; Sarah Ann 
Spencer, aged 12 ; Joel Walter, aged 8; Edward 





Spencer, aged 7, and Alfred Spencer, aged 3 years, 
all children of the same parents, were suddenly 
put to death, 

After mentioning this loss of life, and describing 
the damage which has been done to the several 
premises, Captain Shaw, the chief of the fire 
brigade, says, “So much damage was done by a 
stranger pulling theshutters down.” It is reported 
that this person has been taken into custody. 








THE LATE MR. FOXHALL, ARCHITECT. 


Mr. FoxHaLti was so much respected by many 
members of the profession for his integrity and 
charity, that, though it was not his fortune to 
adorn the country with many fine buildings, we 
cannot allow his death, which unfortunately oc- 
curred about a fortnight since, to pass without 
somerecord. Mr. Foxhall was born in London on 
the 26th of May, 1793. He was articled to Sir 
John Soane; his father, who had made a large 
fortune in trade, and Sir John being old friends. 
In consequence, Soane, when making his will, 
inserted young Foxhall’s name as _ residuary 
legatee. Through circumstances he came into 
possession, not long before his death, of a much 
larger sum than Sir John had contemplated. 
His practice was principally confined to the 
appointments he held. He was district surveyor 
of St. George’s, Hanover-square; and surveyor 
to the London estates of Sir John Sutton, bart., 
and of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. He built 
the Roman Catholic chapel at Southampton, and 
one with large schools at Westminster; several 
houses in London and its neighbourhood,—among 
them the group of buildings forming the corner 
of Bond-street and Conduit-street. Mr. Foxhall 
was one of the earliest members of the Institute 
of British Architects. 








GREENHOUSE ROOFS. 


THE circulation given to the prescription we 
published for making defective glass roofs water- 
tight, viz., a mixture of resin and tallow, has led 
a number of persons to write to us, recommending 
the use of different plans of glazing which might 
prevent the necessity for any such expedient. 
Two wiseacres, indeed, go so far as to ridicule the 
Builder for mentioning a remedy for such a defect, 
when they, the aforesaid wiseacres, each know a 
plan by means of which a glass roof can be made 
to remain watertight ;—much as if they should 
laugh at a surgeon who taught how to set a 
broken leg, on the ground that he should only 
tell his listeners by what means to keep a whole 
limb. A more rational correspondent speaks well 
of an advertised plan (Nixon’s). He says,— 
“According to this invention the sash bars are 
made 7 feet long of wood inclosed in zinc, having 
an open tube on each side, the glass being slid down 
the tubes from the top or bottom according to cir- 
cumstances. The bar is constructed on a principle 
that allows for expansion and contraction, without 
which no skylight will remain waterproof: it is 
also self-ventilating.” Another points attention to 
Showell’s waterproof glass roofs, of which we spokea 
few weeks ago. In this, plates of glass with turned 
up edges rest on iron purlins, the edges of the glass 
where they meet being protected by a metal 
cover. 

“The cost, including Hartley’s three-sixteenths 
fluted glass, with the addition of the patent form 
and covers, &c., will be about 1s. 2d. or 1s. 3d. 
per foot.” All we desire to say is, that persons 
about to erect a conservatory, or other glass 
house, should themselves inquire into the merits 
of these plans. 





CLOCK TOWER, COLUMBIA-SQUARE, 
BETHNAL-GREEN, 


Tuis clock-tower has been built by Miss Burdett 
Coutts, for the convenience of the tenants of 
Columbia-square. It is situate in the centre of 
the quadrangle, and contains a striking clock with 
four dials, to which access is obtained by orna- 
mental iron gates on its north and south sides, 
Upon the alternate sides are panels containing 
inscriptions which relate to the accommodation, 
&e., of the surrounding buildings. 

The tower is 12 feet square at the base, and 
35 feet high to the top of the vane; and it is com- 
posed entirely of Aubigny stone of good quality. 
The various details and carvings have been executed 
with care, The contractor was Mr. R. C. Baker, 
of Park-street, Camberwell. 

The works have been completed from the de- 
signs of Mr. H. A. Darbishire, at a cost of about 
90u/. 
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CLOCK TOWER, COLUMBIA SQUARE, BETHNAL GREEN.——Mr. H. A. Darpisnire, ARCHITECT. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON.——Proressor Kerr, ARcHITEct. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, GRACECHURCH STREET. 


WE present in this number an engraving of the 
new offices of this Institution, at the corner of 
Gracechurch-street and Eastcheap, just completed 
under the charge of Professor Kerr, and of which 
occupation was entered upon within the last three 
weeks. 

To speak of the history of the institution itself 
is not required of us; but it cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to every person who sympathises with 
the philanthropy of our age and country to note 
that the “Friendly Society” which has now 
erected for its business a building of this magni- 
tude and pretension, was established little more 
than five-and-twenty years ago, in a second-floor 
room in Nicholas-lane, with very humble accom- 
paniments indeed. The institution, in a word, is 
a life assurance office on the principle of absolute 
mutuality. We believe it never required one 
shilling of subscribed capital from the first; and 
its income at the present moment is said to reach 
350,0007. a year; the value of securities in its 
strong-room being proportionately large. 

The edifice now completed has been in progress 
for the somewhat lengthened period, now-a-days, 
of two years. The late strike of masons fell with 
its full weight upon the undertaking; but all’s 
well that ends well. The general contract has 
been carried out by Mr. Myers; Mr. Grissell, Mr. 
Shaw, and Mr. Barrett have severally been con- 
nected with the ironwork; Mr. Stewart has been 
decorator ; and the name of Mr. Ruddock deserves 
mention in connexion with carving-work, and, in- 
deed, sculptural art of great skill. The whole of 
the works seem to merit approbation for sub- 
stantiality. Upon the good principle of giving 
credit to the hand as well as the head, we are 
authorized to say that much of the success of the 
work is due to the care and good craftsmanship of 
the foreman, Mr. Shillito. 

There are five stories in the building, namely, 
the basement, for muniments, &c.; the ground- 
floor, public office ; other offices on the first-floor ; 
a second-floor to be let off; and above this the 
messengers’ rooms. The basement contains a 
large deed-room, solicitors’ examination-room, and 
accommodation for books, papers, and stationery, 
all arranged in order, as also the lavatory, &c., for 
the clerks. Light and air have been provided for 
throughout; and in particular the deed-room has 
been contrived for dryness, not by iron or lead 
lining and gas-burners (an excellent expedient for 
the express creation of damp), but by the simple 
measure of providing the ordinary means of 
warming and ventilation,—a door and window to 
be opened at pleasure, a fire to be lighted when 
required, and a few common air-fiues. The slate 
fittings for papers are remarkably complete 
throughout the basement generally. The access 
is from the public office by a continuation of the 
principal stair. As for the ground-floor, it is 
merely one large open expanse, more than 50 feet 
square, the whole of the division walls above being 
supported on about half a dozen iron columns, 
Here Messrs, Smee have fitted up a complete and 
elegant series of mahogany counters and desks, 
on either side of the central line which passes 
from the entrance-door in front to the staircase 
immediately opposite, at the back. On the first- 
floor this staircase lands in a spacious central 
vestibule. The board-room occupies the front 
over the entrance, the medical officers’ rooms ad- 
join at the corner, and the secretary’s and chair- 
man’s rooms look on Eastcheap, all entered, of 
course, from the vestibule. Here there are also 
several waiting-rooms. The second-floor has a 
separate entrance at the extremity of the Grace- 
church-street facade, with a separate entrance at 
the back. It has been already said this story 
will be let as chambers. The uppermost story 
has also its special entrance at the extremity of 
the Eastcheap facade, and its separate stair; the 
rooms being appropiated chiefly for the residence 
of the messenger. The three staircases are grouped 
in contact at the back part of the site, and the 
architect has arranged them for intercommunica- 
tion (both present and prospective) and no less 
for perfect separation, with much care. It thus 
appears that simplicity of plan has been the great 
object internally ; and accordingly it is found by 
visitors that the inspection of the arrangements 
is a thing of a very few minutes. 

The exterior design will explain itself, but it is 
sufficiently peculiar to warrant us in requesting 
the architect to explain his views, which he does 
thus :—Being firmly attached to the classical 
party, he holds that classic architecture alone is 
calculated to give lasting satisfaction in a London 





commercial building. At the same time he sees 
no reason why the spirit of the picturesque 
should not be openly acknowledged. Once more 
he suggests that modern English taste will be 
found to favour permanently in decorative art 
only such forms as shall be delicate and graceful 
in detail rather than bold and heavy,—playful 
rather than severe; certainly simple rather than 
complex. The so-called Italian model of general 
design is adopted, with its simple horizontal lines ; 
simplesymmetries, simple arithmetical proportions. 
Uninterrupted arcuation throughout, recessed 
porch and balconies, a special treatment of the 
splayed angle, a high-pitched roof, undisguised 
chimneys and dormers, and some lesser features of 
similar tendency, supply the picturesque element. 
Mouldings of a Greek type, carvings in every 
case simple, and comparatively flat, decoration 
concentrated, and features generally small, give 
a delicate character to the whole, which is equi- 
valent in effect to elaborate ornament, without 
suggesting that ostentation which the English 
mind always desires to avoid. 

What may be called the focus of the effect is the 
entrance porch. The key-stone of its wide outer 
arch is the shield of the institution: this carries 
a carved stone clock-case, surmounted by a vase, 
and supported by a pair of well-sculptured figures 
in full relief, being the heraldic supporters of 
the institution,—Justice as a woman (whether this 
isnot Charity, however, or some otherfemale virtue, 
is doubtful), and Strength asa lion. Heralds say 
the head of the lion should be next the shield, but 
we will let the architect have his own way. The 
sides of the archway are formed with three pairs 
of red granite shafts with foliated capitals, and 
the successive softits, together with the semicir- 
cular panel above the door, are delicately carved 
in flat water-leaves and shells, the depth of the 
recess being in all 5 or 6 feet. The windows have 
massive mahogany casements throughout; the 
entrance doors are of the same, with very nicely- 
carved spandrils ; and around a massively-moulded 
mahogany door-frame there is a lining of white 
marble, which forms a delicate finish. A very 
little gilding is introduced in the porch. 

The stone is Portland; the roof is covered with 
green Westmoreland slates; a slight iron cresting, 
still of Greek character, runs along the ridges; 
the glazing, it need scarcely be said, is of British 
plate, in single squares. The floors are Barrett’s 
fire-proof, 

The endeavour after novelty of design is not 
confined to the exterior; and the iron-work of the 
ground-floor especially is carefully studied, with 
the object of producing a highly ornamental effect 
without resorting to sham in any way. The co- 
lumns, of cast-iron, have delicately-foliated capi- 
tals, carved brackets, enriched base mouldings, 
and so on, all of iron fitted on the plain cast- 
ing. 

The girders are the every-day box girders, of 
rolled iron, but no less ornamental, The sides 
are filled in with cast-iron panels, perforated in a 
pattern, fastened to the top and bottom flanges 
and the boxes over the columns covered with well- 
carved medallion plates, all in symmetrial lengths. 
The rivet-heads on the soffit are also covered with 
cast-iron pateras, screwed on. The iron-work is 
thus, at little cost, rendered the most ornamental 
feature in the interior, and its effect of lightness 
is universally remarked upon. 

Credit is due also to the architect and Mr. 
Stewart for their having taken considerable pains 
in making the experiment whether colour decora- 
tion may not be introduced into places of City 
business. The attempt is one that requires more 
than ordinary discretion ; but when we bear in 
mind that the National Provident Institution is 
largely identified with the “Friends,” that the 
decorator himself is a member of that most re- 
spectable and unimpassioned body, and that the 
architect in this case has frequently stood up as a 
champion of the little-colour-if-any school, we may 
be satisfied that as little colour as possible has 
been here ventured upon. It is enough for us to 
point out that the attempt has been fairly made, 
and to say that we believe “City men,” who must 
be the judges, do not disapprove. 

As regards that satisfaction of the client which 
every architect considers to be his boast when 
unreservedly accorded, it must be a satisfaction 
to Mr. Kerr to know that at the annual general 
meeting of the Institution, held on the 22nd of 
December, when there were assembled a large 
number of that British public which always claims 
full license to be allowed to differ, there seemed 
to be no difference upon the approbation of the 
building. For our own part, we point to it with 
very great pleasure as one of the most successful 
works of its class in the city of London. 





HOLBORN VALLEY. 


IMPELLED by the tendency of public opinion, 
and by the many colossal works now meditated in 
new causeways, bridges, and underground rail- 
ways, the Committee of Improvements, as repre- 
sentatives of the corporation, have set themselves 
seriously to consider how to bridge over the worst 
of City grievances—Holborn Valley. It is pro- 
posed to raise the driftway 12 feet 6 inches at the 
lowest part, commencing at Hatton-garden and 
terminating at a corresponding elevation on Snow- 
hill, on the traverse route from about the site of 
the old Fleet Prison ; an ascending gradient being 
formed, extending into Victoria-street to about 
the point where Cowcross-street crosses that line 
of desolation. The whole of this terra di lavoro 
would thus become trotting-ground; and by so 
small a reform of their ancient ways, the corpora- 
tion would save in one year, for the community 
at large, at least one half of the money expended 
in consummation of the work. 

If the loss of time and labour incurred by the 
carriages, omnibuses, and teams be taken into ac- 
count, the computation of benefit resulting from 
the embanked street now meditated must confer 
upon civic commerce advantages beyond estima- 
tion; but, viewing the waste and ruinous state in 
which corporate property has lain dormant for 
fifteen years, the outlay must prove most valuable 
even as an investment. What but its inaccessi- 
bility, coupled with the inxcertitude as to future 
plans for raising the route, or for bridging over 
the valley, could have continued such a site in the 
very heart’s core of the City, as “ the abomination 
of desolation ” for so long a period ? 

The improved system of subway for water and 
gas mains ought certainly not to be omitted in the 
causeway. 

Owing to the same want of centralized power, - 
the valuable property in Victoria-street, West- 
minster, has been equally long a disgrace to the 
western division of the metropolis: both these 
sites offering extraordinary incentives to invest 
money in reproductive building, have astonished 
all visitors to London, more especially Parisians, 
who have seen in a capital of far less commercial 
wealth, boulevards, public structures, and monu- 
ments arise where antiquated slums defiled the 
position. 

It is to be hoped that the spirit evinced in the 
meeting of the Improvement Committee, as an- 
nounced by the press, will not be suffered to 
slumber; and that this commencement may be 
made in the reforms of structural London, as the 
first instalment of what is due to a great and 
forbearing people, who have suffered with forti- 
tude straits and obstructions in every quarter, to 
bar the concentrated traffic of the universe. 

The strong desire to grapple with this great 
metropolitan project, as expressed by the chair- 
man of the Improvement Committee and the cor- 
porate surveyor in the interview with Mr. Cowper, 
induces the hope that the work may be soon taken 
in hand, Although the underground line will 
take much of the passenger-traffic, and goods 
transmitted by railways; still this great leading 
thoroughfare needs reform all the more, since it 
is the point where all the lines converge and con- 
centrate ; besides that, as is invariably the case 
where new routes are opened up, the traffic of 
intercommunication by short traverses is trebled 
or quadrupled, QuONDAM. 








DIET, FAMINE, AND PESTILENCE. 


In the journal of a political mission to Affghan- 
istan, in 1857, by Mr. H. W. Bellew, medical 
officer to the mission, a useful work, which has 
recently been published, we find the following in- 
structive notes:—“Our time has been spent 
mostly within the limits of our Residency; the 
mission only moving out for a few hours’ exercise 
daily, either for a ride at sunrise, or for quail 
shooting in fields outside the city walls. On 
these occasions, whilst traversing the filthy lanes 
of the city in our egress and ingress, we had full 
and painful proof of the sufferings of the people 
from the combined effects of scarcity and pesti- 
lence, for epidemic small-pox, which first made its 
appearance in the city shortly before our arrival, 
was now raging with terrible virulence, and 
greatly multiplied the horrors of the famine. 
Almost every house had its doomed, dying, or 
dead, whilst the houseless lay naked in the public 
thoroughfares,—a most sickening and disgusting 
mass of sores and corruption, in the silence of 
death, or in the ravings of delirium, or the 
pangs of starvation, filling the already foully- 
tainted atmosphere with most piteous moans and 
cries, a feast to myriads of flies. . . . .” The 
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other parts of the description show a more ter- 
rible picture than the above. “ But,” says Mr. 
Bellew, “most fortunately the pestilence, which 
was 80 rife in the city and surrounding villages, 
hardly existed within the citadel,” a fact for which, 
the medical officer says, “no satisfactory explana- 
tion could be found.” We, however, think that 
the reason is sufficiently obvious, for he says that 
it was somewhat cleaner than the rest of the city, 
and less densely peopled : ‘it was impossible to 
prevent a constant tide between it and the infected 
quarters.” Its inhabitants, also, consisting as 
they did of the troops and adherents of the heir- 
apparent and their families, were better supplied 
with provisions than the generality of the towns- 
people. This-would also have a beneficial in- 
fluence ; “ but yet,” says Mr. Bellew, “ not sufli- 
cient to account for their almost total immunity 
from the disease, unless one is allowed to sup- 
pose that the well-cared for native is less pre- 
disposed to the contagion than the starved, so 
as in a measure to be protected from it. Besides, 
the fact of most of the natives of this country 
having already had small-pox in their youth, 
either by natural means or inoculation, may 
have had some weight in protecting the better 
classes from a second attack.” 

In this instance we have another example of 
the effect of sanitary provisions ; for we find that, 
in the citadel, which was comparatively clean 
(although it may not have been all that could 
be wished) and the people were better cared 
for, notwithstanding that the pestilence raged 
around, and there was constant communication, 
the inhabitants escaped without any great extent 
of damage. 





GENERAL MEETING OF INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On the 16th ult., Mr. John Fowler, Vice- 
President, in the chair, the annual general meeting 
was held. 

The tabular statement of the transfers, elections, 
deceases, and resignations, showed that the number 
of elections had been 72, of deceases 15, and of 
resignations 2, leaving an effective increase of 55, 
and making the total number of members of all 
classes on the books on the 30th of November last, 
exactly 1,000. This was an increase of nearly 20 
per cent. in the last five years, of which about 
6} per cent. occurred in the past session. 

The abstract of receipts and expenditure, as 
prepared by the auditors, showed that the current 
subscriptions had exceeded those of the previous 
year by from 7 to 8 per cent., and that the income 
arising from the several stocks held by the Insti- 
tution was much larger than formerly. With re- 
gard to the expenditure, there were several ex- 
ceptional charges; and the very large sum of up- 
wards of 1,000/. had been paid on account of 
printing the minutes of proceedings. Still, how- 
ever, the total disbursements had been less than 
the receipts from subscriptions and fees alone, 
without including the other sources of revenue. 

During the year the “ Miller” bequest of 
2,000., invested in 2,133/. 6s. 8d. Consols, which 
had been left for the general purposes of the In- 
stitution, had been received; and also the “ Erring- 
ton ” bequest of 1,000/., now standing in Great 
Northern Railway Company 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stock. It having been found that there wasa 
considerable balance of dividends arising from the 
“Telford” fund, which had not as yet been ex- 
pended in annual premiums, it was deemed ad- 
visable to consult the honorary solicitor on the 
subject. Acting on the recommendation of Sir 
Roundell Palmer, Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General, 
this balance, amounting to 1,669/. 8s. 6d., had 
been invested in the purchase of 1,775/. 19s. 8d. 
Consols. The funds now under the charge of the 
Institution were—General Funds, 8,133/. 6s, 8d., 
yielding an annual income of 292/. 12s., and the 
Telford, Manby, and Miller Trust Funds, together 
amounting to 8,194/. 12s. 11d., which produced, 
in the last fipancial year, 1417. 6s. 8d., 97. 12s. 6d., 
and 119/. 6s. 11d. respectively. There were, be- 
sides, the balance of dividends arising from the 
Telford Fund, represented by 1,775/. 19s. 8d. 
Consols, the current balance at the bankers’, of 
4561. 8s. 2d., and on deposit on account of the 
Building Fund, a sum of 4477, 7s., making a total 
of upwards of 19,0007. 

After the reading of the report, Telford Medals 
were presented to Sir Charles Augustus Hartley, 
Messrs. J. H. Miiller, J. Paton, J. Abernethy, and 

J. Bailey Denton; a Watt Medal to J. D’A. 
Samuda; a Stephenson Prize of twenty-five 
guineas to Sir C. A. Hartley; Miller Prizes of 
fifteen guineas each to J. H. Miiller and J. Paton; 
Council Premiums of Books to Captain Douglas 





Galton, R.E., and Messrs. J. Brunlees, H. C. 
Forde, C. W. Siemens, J. A. Longridge, and J. 
Oldham; and the Manby Premium in Books to 
Sir C. A. Hartley. 

The following gentlemen were elected to fill the 
several offices on the council for the ensuing year : 
John Hawkshaw, President: J. Fowler, C. H. 
Gregory, J. R. McClean, and J. S. Russell, Vice- 
Presidents; Sir William Armstrong, N. Beard- 
more, J. Cubitt, T. E. Harrison, T. Hawksley, 
G. W. Hemans, J. Murray, G. R. Stephenson, C. 
Vignoles, and J. Whitworth, Members; and J. T. 
Leather, and F. Marrable, Associates. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Nocton.—The new church at Nocton has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Lincoln. Originally 
the church at Nocton adjoined the hall, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1834; but, as additional ac- 
commodation was required by the inhabitants, a 
new church was erected something less than a cen- 
tury ago, near to the village. This church, which 
was dedicated to St. Peter, must have been built 
of material unable to resist the weather, for we 
find that in 1860 it was in a somewhat dilapidated 
state. As the church was not nearly of sufficient 
capacity to contain the inhabitants, it was deter- 
mined to pull it down ; and the Dowager Countess 
of Ripon offered to erect on its site at her sole 
expense a memorial church to her late husband. 
Plans were prepared by Mr. Scott; and Mr. W. 
Huddleston, of Lincoln, builder, was selected to 
do the work. The new church has been dedicated 
to All Saints; the late Earl of Ripon’s birthday 
falling upon that day. The church, though built 
on the old site, is extended on the west, south, and 
east. It is in the Early Decorated style, and con- 
sists of nave, chancel, mortuary chapel, and vestry, 
with heating vault underneath. The lower part 
of the tower forms the entrance or porch, on 
account of the whole village being situate on that 
side. The tower is roofed in just below the belfry 
windows, and is intended to be carried out at some 
future time and surmounted with a spire, the height 
of both being 120 feet. The exterior of the church 
is of native walling stone, hammer dressed ; and the 
whole of the dressings, both internal and external, 
are of Ancaster stone. On the south side of the 
nave the foundations of a future aisle have been 
put in, and the arcade is placed in the now south 
wall, so that the whole of it can be removed with 
very little trouble. The clerestory windows have 
also been introduced on the south side. The 
whole of the roofs are of Memel timber, pane 
drawn between therafters. The nave and chancel 
are covered with plain and ornamental Broseley 
brindled tiles, and surmounted with an ornamantal 
Staffordshire ridge. The mortuary chapel and 
the vestry are covered in with lead; the whole of 
the inside walls being finished in rough stucco. 
The nave and chancel seats are of pitch pine, and 
all are open ; the seats in the chancel being carved, 
stained, and varnished. The chancel floor is ‘of 
Minton’s encaustic and glazed tiles: the remain- 
der of the floors are of Garrett’s four-inch black 
and red, laid in patterus, The whole of the windows 
are glazed with smooth cathedral glass, slightly 
tinted, and ventilated with Moor’s patent : the tra- 
cery is glazed in geometrical patterns. The screen 
between the vestry and chapel is of metal and brass. 
The capitals of the pillars between the chancel 
and the mortuary chapel are carved,—one in imi- 
tation of the passion-flower, and the two respond 
capitals in imitation of the rose and the lily. All 
the carving, internally and externally, is in imi- 
tation of natural foliage. The internal shafts of 
the windows of the chancel, chapel, and west end 
of the nave, are of Derbyshire polished marble. 
The tower-door, tower, belfry, vestry, and heating 
vault, are all framed of pitch pine, covered on 
the outside with oak boards, hung with wrought- 
iron ornamental bands. The church-yard, which 
is four times as extensive as it was before, is in- 
closed within a stone wall of the same description 
as the church, with Yorkshire stone coping: the 
entrance-gates from the park and the road are of 
framed oak, hung with ornamental bands. On the 
east side of the church is a very fine old chestnut 
tree, supported by nearly 100 props : the branches 
cover a large extent of ground, the diameter being 
100 feet. The cost of the church up to the pre- 
sent time, is upwards of 5,000/.; and, of course, 
the expense of the tower and spire will be consi- 
derable. A statue of the late Earl of Ripon has 
been placed in the chancel. The figure, which is 
in a recumbent posture, is dressed in peer’s robes, 
and both it and the couch are in Carrara marble. 
The tomb was designed by Mr. Scott, and is of 





Devonshire marble and Bath stone. The whole of 





the work was executed by Mr. M. Noble, the 
sculptor. The whole of the monuments which 
were in the old church have been placed in the 
new one. 

Washingborough.—The ancient church of St. 
John, Washingborough, after an extensive resto- 
ration, has been re-opened by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. Of late years large sums have been ex- 
pended in the reparation of this edifice: in 1859, 
by the liberality of the incumbent, the chancel 
was restored at a cost of 500/.; and in 1861, the 
south aisle was rebuilt and an apparatus for 
thoroughly heating the church was introduced at 
a further cost of 360/.; whilst an additional sum 
of about 8007. has been expended during the pre- 
sent year. The completion of the restoration in- 
cluded the removal of the old roof of the nave 
and north aisle, and the substitution of a new one 
of Memel timber, covered with lead ; the removal 
of the old gallery, and the re-opening of the 
western entrance beneath the tower: the whole 
of the plastering on the interior of the nave and 
north aisle walls has been removed, and the rubble 
walling pointed with dark-coloured mortar: the 
windows have been re-glazed: the inside masonry 
has been cleaned of its colour-wash and paint, and 
restored: all the floors have been taken up, re- 
faced, and re-laid; the deficiency being made up 
with new rubbed Yorkshire stone. The benches 
are part pitch pine and part Petersburg deals, 
and the pulpit and reading-desk are entirely of 
pitch pine. The whole of the woodwork of the 
roof, seating, and pulpit has been stained and 
varnished. The screen at the east end, and the 
screen between the chancel and vestry, are of 
English oak. The restorations were made by 
Mr. Huddleston, of Lincoln, under the direction 
of Mr. Goddard and Mr. Scott. 

Lexden (Colchester).—The rector of Lexden 
intends making an appeal to the public to assist 
him in the erection of a new district church, 
which is considered to be much needed for the 
north-western portion of the parish of Lexden, 
where it adjoins the town of Colchester, and 
where a suitable site has been secured for that 
purpose from the National Freehold Land Society’s 
allotment ground, in North-street, on the road 
leading to the Great Eastern Railway station. 
It is proposed to build a church capable of hold- 
ing upwards of 200 persons, and adapted for 
future enlargement. The sittings will be all free. 
The first cost would be about 1,1502., of which 
the purchase of the site requires somewhat more 
than 200/. Plans have been prepared by Mr. H. 
W. Hayward, of Colchester, architect. The posi- 
tion of the proposed church has been staked out 
on the intended site in North-street, at the cor- 
ner of Colne-road. 

Bray.—The church of Bray, after considerable 
repair and restoration, has been re-opened by the 
Bishop of Oxford. The work of restoration began 
above three years ago, in the chancel; and has 
been continued, with little interruption, to the 
present time. Large portions of the work have 
been accomplished by individual parishioners. 
Some of the expenses have been supplied by a 
rate, while a large sum has been raised by general 
subscription. The whole has proceeded on one 
uniform plan, designed by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of 
London. The roofs are new throughout. The 
walls of the nave have been heightened. Unsightly 
masses of walls, which had obstructed the sound, 
and shut out all view of the chancel, have been 
removed, and the building has been strengthened 
by new arches and buttresses. A lofty decorated 
arch now connects the nave with the chancel. The 
north wall, which was in a dangerous condition, 
has been rebuilt. The old pillars, composed of 
chalk and rubble, have been cut away from under 
the arches on each side of the nave, and pillars 
of stone substituted. Low open seats, of one 
uniform pattern, have been placed throughout the 
church. An organ has been remodelled and 
adapted to a new position by Messrs. Bevington. 
A warming apparatus has been supplied by Mr. 
Haden, of Trowbridge. Six coloured windows by 
Wailes, O’Connor, Hughes, and Lavers & Barraud 
(two of them afterdesigns given by Mr. E. Street), 
occupy the eastern and western terminations of 
the church. Three windows in grisaille work 
have been placed by Lavers & Barraud in the 
south wall, The stonework of many of the 
windows is new, but the old forms and traceries 
have been preserved. The works have been 
executed by Mr. Foster, of London, and Mr. 
Vickery and Mr. Silver, of Bray. 

Lower Beeding.—The church here has been re- 
opened. The greater part of it has been rebuilt 
at the sole expense of Mr. W. E. Hubbard. By 
addition of two side aisles, and a lengthening of 
the west end of the church, a considerable in- 
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crease has been made to the number of sittings. 
The improvements have been made under the 
direction of Mr. Habershon, of London, as archi- 
tect, by Mr. Patman, as builder. The usual 
obstruction occasioned by the pillars upon which 
the arches rest has been obviated by the introduc- 
tion of double pillars of Purbeck marble, sur- 
mounted by capitals of Ancaster stone, carved with 
representations of fruit and flowers. The seats, 
which are of pine, are open and uniform. The 
roof is open, in the Tudor style, the ends of 


the hammer-beams being ornamented with shields, 


painted with a variety of ecclesiastical devices by 
Mrs. Hubbard. The triple window in the chancel 
is filled with stained glass, executed by Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle. The three great events in the his- 
tory of our Lord, His crucifixion, resurrection, 
and ascension, form the subjects which are repre- 
sented. It is also adorned with medallions, con- 
taining figurative emblems of the four Evangelists, 
the “ Agnus Dei,” &c. This window was the gift 
of Miss Hubbard (Mr. Hubbard’s sister). The 
west window, also executed by Mr. Wailes, and 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Rendel, con- 
tains in one compartment a representation of the 
Baptism of our Lord, and in the other His Blessing 
Little Children. The stained-glass windows at 
the ends of the north and south aisles were given 
by Mrs. and Colonel Boldero, as a memorial to 
the late Mr. H. Boldero, of South Lodge. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Chapel of St. Cross Hospital, Winchester.— 
The two upper Norman windows at the east end 
of the choir of this peculiarly interesting edifice 
have just been enriched with stained glass illus- 
trating the resurrection and ascension of Christ. 
These windows have been designed and executed 
by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, under the superin- 
tendence of the architect of the Hospital, Mr. 
Butterfield. This is another step towards the 
thorough restoration of this fine old Norman 
church, which there is every desire on the part of 
the authorities, we are told, to carry out, did the 
Hospital funds permit. 

Watford Church, Northampton.—A_stained- 
glass window, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
of London, has been set up by Lord Henley, in 
the east end of this church to the memory of the 
late Lady Henley. The window has five lights, 
and the subject of “ Mary bath chosen that good 
part ” occupies the three centre ones. Inthe side 
lights are the “ Six Acts of Mercy.” The family 
arms are introduced at the face of the centre 
light. In the tracery are the twelve apostles. 

Sherborne Church.—A memorial window has 
been erected in the south aisle of the nave of 


Sherborne Church, to the memory of Mr. George | 


M. Butt, late M.P. for Weymouth, and a native 
of this town. At the top of the window is the 
monogram, I.H.S. Underneath are ranged four 
angels, bearing shields, upon which are emblems 
of the crown of thorns, the nails, the hammer and 
pincers, and the sponge and spear. Below these 
are angels bearing scrolls, Immediately beneath, 
and in the centre of the window, are three large 
representations of incidents of the Saviour’s trial 
and burial. On the left is Joseph of Arimathea : 
on the right is Joseph vindicating our Lord before 
the High Priest, begging the body of Jesus; and 
in the centre, Joseph laying the body in his own 
new tomb. Three guards are represented below 
these subjects, sleeping at the mouth of the tomb. 
St. Peter’s, Chester.—A memorial window to 
the late Prince Consort has been erected in St. 
Peter’s Church, Chester. The subject is the “Last 
Supper,” and the inscription at the base of the 
window runs,—“‘In memory of the great and 
good Albert Emanuel, Prince Consort, who entered 
into immortality Dec. 14,1861.” It was designed 
and executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 
The same firm have in hand another Albert Me- 
morial window for St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, 
the subjects of which are from the life of Moses. 
Thorne Church.—A stained glass window has 
just been erected in the parish church of Thorne, 
to the memory of the late Rev. E. Rudd, who was 
incumbent of the parish for upwards of fifty years. 
The subject of the window is the resurrection of 
our Saviour. The work was intrusted to Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London, who were very much 
limited in price. The middle compartment repre- 
sents our Lord rising from thetomb. In the light 
on the south side are the three Marys coming to 
anoint the body, and beneath them one of the 
Roman soldiers starting back with horror at the 
sight of the rising Saviour. In the light on the 
north side there are two angels rolling away the 
stone. In the tracery above are the figures of 
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the four Evangelists. In the three lower divisions 
of the window there are also devices. The centre 
one is occupied by the arms of the deceased, and 
on either side are figures of angels bearing scrolls. 
The cost of the stained glass and stone-work 
together is 1002. 

Selby Vestry.—The Feoffees of Selby have col- 
lected some of the different coats of arms from 
the windows of the Abbey Church, and placed 
them in the east window of the vestry. This 
glass is interesting from its antiquity. The royal 
arms are emblazoned as in the time of Richard L., 
and without the fleur de lis of France, which was 
afterwards quartered on the English shield. Some 
of the glass must, therefore, be about 700 years 
old; yet it retains its full brilliancy of colour. 
Along the margin of the new window is the in- 
scription stating that it was “restored by the 
Feoffees of Selby, Robert John Parker, treasurer, 
1861.” There are two modern stained glass win- 
dows in the church,—one in memory of a departed 
Selby worthy, and another window has now been 
ordered (representing the history of Abraham), 
which will be placed in the north aisle, in memory 
of another Selby worthy, Mr. James Banks, who 
died a few years ago at the patriarchal age of 
ninety-two years. 

St. Mary’s Church, Ryehill, Newcastle—On 
Christmas Day, a new stained-glass window was 
inaugurated in this church. The window is the 
production of Mr. H. M. Barnett, of Newcastle. It 
is erected over the communion-table in the church, 
being a gift of the congregation, in commemora- 
tion of the consecration of the edifice by the 
bishop of the diocese. The window, as described 
in the Gateshead Observer, includes fifteen groups 
of figures, or subjects, selected from the life of 
our Lord; and in the construction of the window 
regard has been paid to the effect of the light. 
The groups of figures are ranged in tiers, and are 
respectively as follows :—The Baptism, Adoration, 
Annunciation, Dispute with the Doctors in the 
Temple, the Sermon on the Mount, The Betrayal, 
The Last Supper, The Crucifixion, the Agony in 
the Garden, the Entombment, the Resurrection, 
The Incredulity of Thomas, The Ascension, Charge 
to Peter, and the Transfiguration. The upper 
portion of the window consists of two quatretoils 
containing the sacred monograms J.H.S., and A.O. 
Above are the symbols of the four evangelists, 
surmounted by the emblem of the Holy Trinity, 
on each side of which are two angels in a sitting 
position, one bearing the scourge, and the other a 
crown of thorns. Other two compartments of the 
window contain angels flying, one holding the 
cross, the other the pillar. Above all appears the 
Lamb, surrounded by a halo of rays. The whole 
of these subjects are balanced by the foliage orna- 
ments—the grape, vine, and passion flower— 
which form the vesica containing these groups of 
figures. The backgrounds are all diapered with 
a variety of foliage ornaments in keeping with the 
minute sculpturing of the church. The carmine 
ground is also minutely ornamented; and it 
is mentioned that the window contains about 
10,000 separate pieces of glass, each piece varied 
as much as possible in tint. The window was 
exhibited in the International Exhibition of 1862, 
being the only work of the kind from the north of 
England. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Campsey Ashe, Suffolk.—Works are going on 
at the Elizabethan mansion, the seat of Mr. J. G. 
Sheppard, under Mr. Salvin ; and on the 23rd ult. 
Mr. Sheppard gave the whole of the workmen 
employed on the works an entertainment at the 
Green Man Inn, Tunstall, the chair being taken 
by Mr. W. Oldreive, the clerk of the works. 

Bristol.—The block of buildings recently erected 
on the site of the old sugar-house, near the Stone 
Bridge, for the firm of Messrs. Waterman & Co., 
the extensive leather merchants and wholesale 
boot and shoe manufacturers, of this city, has been 
opened with a soirée, at which the employés, 
numbering upwards of 200, were present. The 
premises consist of two massive buildings, to which 
Messrs. Pope & Bindon, the architects, have given 
an Italian frontage, resulting in a building the 
appearance of which ranks with the most pre- 
tentious structures forming the many busy hives 
of industry in this ancient city. The front build- 
ing consists of stock-rooms and cellarage; and in 
the rear is the manufactory, with the rough 
leather-room, riveting-rooms, and machine-room, 
and capable of accommodating 600 workmen. 

Taunton.—The Memorial Hall, erected in con- 
nexion with, and contiguous to, Paul’s Meeting, 
has been inaugurated. The church and congrega- 
tion of the above place of worship had determined 








to commemorate the bicentenary of 1662 with a 
lasting memorial. At that time there was no 
room connected with the chapel suitable for the 
holding of meetings and the delivery of lectures. 
Besides this, extra class-rooms and school-rooms 
were required; and it was therefore determined 
that a hall should be built on a piece of land 
adjoining the chapel. The new Memorial Hall 
is a building of Italian character, erected with red 
brick and Bath stone dressings. The chief front is 
surmounted by a cornice, in the frieze of which 
are cut the words “ Memorial Hall; and under 
the sill of the windows is the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ Erected A.D. 1862, to commemorate the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the Church of Christ 
worshipping in the adjoining Meeting- house.” 

Uppingham.—The old rooms, in connexion with 
the grammar-school here, have for some time past 
been found inadequate to the requirements of its 
present position and increased numbers. It was 
resolved by the governors of the school, at their 
meeting in April last, to erect at once new school- 
buildings. They consist of class-rooms and library, 
each measuring 28 feet by 22 feet, and of a covered 
playground, 32 feet by 28 feet, approached on two 
of its sides by an open arcade. The large school- 
room above these measures 88 feet by 28 feet. 
The height from the ground to the ridge of these 
buildings will be upwards of 56 feet; and, con- 
nected with the school-buildings, by an open 
porch, a chapel is being erected by subscription. 
The architect is Mr. G. E. Street; and, when the 
whole is completed, there will have been expended 
40,0002. 

Manchester.—The new road between Man- 
chester and Northenden has been formally opened. 
The road, according to the local Courier, branches 
from the Didsbury road at Withington, and leads 
almost in a direct line to the church and village 
of Northenden, and is about two miles in length, 
and nearly level the whole distance. The river 
Mersey is crossed at Northenden by an iron 
bridge, and leads into the village close by the 
church. The road was constructed under the 
supervision of Mr. J. J. Mawson, of this city, civil 
engineer, by Messrs. Worthington, contractors; and 
the iron bridge was erected by Messrs. Ormerod 
& Co, of Hulme. Attached to the London 
Hotel, Bridge-street, a spacious music-hall has 
just been erected, which is intended to be con- 
ducted on the same plan—both as to performances 
and accommodation for the public—as the Oxford 
Concert Hall, in Oxford-street, London. The new 
building is 170 feet long, inclusive of the stage ; 
90 feet wide; and 64 feet in height. There are 
two side galleries, with a balcony at the end oppo- 
site the stage. This is that which adjoins the 
hotel ; and three tiers of boxes, having their en- 
trance from the hotel, are here erected, which are 
intended for families and private parties wishing 
for reserved accommodation to witness the per- 
formances. The hall will be illuminated by a 
number of sunlights suspended from the roof; 
and the building will be fancifally decorated in 
the Chinese style. It possesses a proscenium and 
stage, the opening being 38 feet wide, and 47 
feet in depth. The scenery and decorations are 
by Mr. Morley. Mr. W. Mangnall is the archi- 
tect, and his designs have been carried out by 
Mr. Neill, of Strangeways, builder. The hall was 
to be opened on Christmas Eve. 











SCOTTISH NEWS, 


Leith. — Various new buildings have been 
erected and are in course of erection here. The 
Corn Exchange is now open for the transaction 
of business. The entire cost of the building 
amounted to about 7,000/. Other buildings of a 
less imposing but important character are also in 
course of erection. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned a foundry, near the Junction-road, which 
will be the most extensive of the kind in Edin- 
burgh or Leith. A large warehouse is also being 
constructed in Salamander-street ; and a flour-mill 
at Hillhousefield is well advanced. The English 
church in Constitution-street, although in a state 
approaching completion as regards its outward 
appearance, is progressing very slowly. The 
slaughter-houses are now almost completed; and 
as they are at some distance from the crowded 
parts of the town, the public will be well rid of a 
nuisance, There are alsoa number of shops and 
dwelling-houses in course of construction. There 
is still a great want of convenient houses for the 
working classes, however. Several building so- 
cieties contemplate the erection of dwelling- 
houses for the working classes in Leith, and the 
civic authorities are actively endeavouring to 
induce working men themselves to move in the 
matter. 
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Cupar.—The new Corn Exchange has been for- 
mally opened as a grain market. The building, 
which is calculated to hold 1,200, is 84 feet by 52 
feet inside. The roof is arched by iron girders, 
ornamented, and the height of the ceiling at the 
highest point is 50° feet. The exterior of the 
building is of a plain description, with the excep- 
tion of a spire, in the French-Gothic style, rising 
136 feet trom the ground. The architects were 
Messrs. C. Douglas & J. J. Stevenson, of Glasgow ; 
and the contractors, Messrs. Wallace, builder; R. 
Adam, wright; Bryson, plasterer ; Duncan, slater ; 
Peattie, painter; Ramsay, gas-fitter, &c. The 
cost of the undertaking, including 1,000/. for the 
site, is about 3,000/. 

Alloa.—The Alloa Grain Market, instituted in 
1859, has been merged in the Alloa Corn Ex- 
change. The new building is not only suitable for 
a grain market, but adapted for a hall for public 
meetings, lectures, and musical entertainments. 
It is capable of accommodating an audience of 
700. The Exchange is situate in High-street, 
within easy reach of the railway station. The 
front, which is parallel with the west side of the 
High-street, is built in the Scottish Baronial style, 
with an entrance-door in the centre, under a pro- 
jecting six-light mullioned window. The body of 
the hall is 86 feet long by 38 feet broad, besides 
which a gallery is erected over the entrance-door, 
and a committee-room adjoins the other extremity. 
The hall is lighted principally by a range of plate- 
glass windows on each side of the roof, and mul- 
lioned windows in each gable. The cost of erection 
is about 1,000/. Mr. Thomas Frame, of Alloa, was 
the builder. 

Glasgow.—The monument in honour of the late 
Lord Provost Lumsden, in front of the Royal 
Infirmary, has been inaugurated. The statue is 
in bronze, and was modelled by Mr. John Moss- 
man, of Glasgow, and cast in London. The 
figure, which is 8 feet 6 inches high, is draped in 
modern costume, and holds in the right hand an 
eye-glass, and in the left a scroll. It stands on 
a pedestal 10} feet in height. 

Dumbarton.—The Free Church congregation of 
this town have arranged to build a new place of 
worship in High-street, at the corner of Brewery- 
Jane. The building, which bas been designed by 
Mr. Honeyman, architect, Glasgow, is to be in the 
Gothic style, with a spire rising to a height of 
140 feet. The building is to accommodate from 
700 to 800 persons. 

Hawick.—The town council have employed 
Mr. Bateman, C.E., the engineer of the Glasgow 
(Loch Katrine) Waterworks, to examine the town 
and neighbourhood, and report on the best means 
for obtaining an ample supply of water. Mr. 
Bateman has just sent in his report. He recom- 
mends the extension of the present waterworks, 
as being, on the burgh lands, sufficient to meet the 
present requirements of the inhabitants at the 
smallest cost, and the best water. The drainage 
ground extends to 233 acres; and taking the avail- 
able rain-fall at the low estimate of 18 inches per 
annum, it would yield about 258,000 gallons 
daily. This could be collected in a reservoir to 
hold twenty-five millions of gallons, of 250,000 
gallons per day for 100 days, in addition to what 
the springs will afford during that period. The 
cost of the reservoir, all works, land purchases, 
and connexion with present reservoir will be 
about 5,800/.; and the cost of distribution in 
pipes about the town will be from 3,000/. to 
3,500. As regards the sewerage, Mr. Bateman 
reports that the natural facilities are great, the 
riyer Teviot forming the channel into which the 
sewage waters must be discharged. The cost of 
sewerage would in all amount to about 5,000/. 
The council have remitted the report to the sani- 
tary committee to consider it in detail. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 

The Stourbridge School.—The annual meeting 
of this school has just been held; Mr. H. F. 
Vernon, M.P., in the chair. The report for the 
last year congratulated the friends of the school 
upon a continued increase in the number of stu- 
dents, and also in the number examined and 
passed by the Government Inspector of the second 
or higher grade. The number of students in the 
central school in 1861 was 120; in 1862, 141; 
number of students in glass trade, in 1861, 27; in 
1862, 30; number in national and other schools, 
1861, 680 ; 1862, 425 ; number passed and marked 
“fair,” 1861, 18; 1862, 25; number passed in 
first or lowest grade, 1861, 20; 1862, 30; ditto 
in second or higher grade, 1861, 16; 1862, 18; 
medals awarded, 1861, 9; 1862, 10; prize stu- 
dents, 1861, 3; 1862,5. ‘The falling off in the 





pupils in national and other schools was owing to 
the Government giving certificates to masters of 
national schools, enabling them to teach drawing. 
This, for the present, reduced the number of 
pupils taught through the mediam of the Schools 
of Art; but, by giving a largely-extended num- 
ber of pupils of national schools a knowledge of 
the mere rudiments of drawing, the effect would, 
in the end, be to greatly increase the number of 
students in the Schools of Art. Under all the 
other heads the increase had reached a point never 
from the first opening of the school before at- 
tained. The council, continued the report, had, 
year by year, had the unpleasing duty of directing 
attention to the small number of students con- 
nected with the glass trade,—a trade necessitating, 
in order to arrive at excellence, the aid of art; 
but they had the pleasure of announcing that there 
were now in the school more students connected 
with the glass trade than there were in 1858 in 
all the schools in the kingdom. The Exhibition of 
1851 proved that art had not been called to the 
aid of the English to the same extent it had to 
the continental workmen in glass; but the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 gave evidence that the English 
workmen had, in the intervening years, availed 
themselves of the assistance of art, and actually 
outstripped their former successful competitors. 
After the report had been read, the chairman pro- 
ceeded to distribute the prizes and certificates. 
The Bromsgrove School.—This school has also 
had its annual meeting. Mr. J. 8. Pakington was 
in the chair. The report of the committee stated 
that the total number receiving instruction during 
the past year in drawing has been 231, being an 
increase of 16 over the preceding year. This 
number includes 138 from the national school, 
and 93 in the central school. Mr. Vernon, M.P., 
in moving that the report be adopted, said it was 
satisfactory in many respects: it informed them 
of the increase of students; the efficiency they 
had attained ; and, lastly, it pronounced the insti- 
tution to be out of debt. The chairman also ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the state of the school, 
and with the fact that the institution was liberally 
supported, and that it had contributed its full 
share to that general improvement in the public 
taste which now existed in this country. Mr. 
Pakington then proceeded to give a little advice 
to the students, conjuring them to avoid all ex- 
tremes one way or the other,—to avoid attaching 
too much importance to genius, or putting too 
high an estimation on what is called the ideal. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Great Malvern Railway Station.—The works 
of the new railway station at Great Malvern are 
rapidly approaching completion. The entrance is 
by a lobby, in which are situate the ticket windows 
of the booking-oflice. The platforms are spacious, 
and covered with an iron and glass root of an 
ornamental character. The accommodation afforded 
by the new building consists of ladies’ first and 
second class waiting-rooms, with dining-rooms en 
suite; second-class refreshment-rooms, kitchens, 
pantries, and Jarge wine and ale cellars ; telegraph 
office and station-master’s office, which, by a bay 
window, takes in the view of the line both up and 
down; the porters’ rooms, and all the necessary 
offices. The up and down platforms are connected 
by an underground way. The approach to the new 
Imperial Hotel is by a covered passage from this 
platform. A wooden turret is placed over the 
principal entrance, rising to a height of about 
50 feet, and contains a clock, The walls are built 
of Malvern-hill stone, with Bath stone dressings. 
The style being Gothic of the period of Charles VI. 
of France. There is some good carving in caps of 
columns and elsewhere, by W. Forsyth, who has 
cleverly introduced the foliage of the plants of the 
neighbourhood. The buildings have been carried 
out from designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, architects, 
by the Messrs. Wood, of Worcester, builders. 

Singular Accident at Manchester.—At the Lon- 
don Road Station, Manchester, in order to facili- 
tate the erection of the new station, the contrac- 
tors had erected a scaffold about 35 feet or 40 feet 
high, to the top of which a six or eight-horse 
steam-engine was elevated, for the purpose of 
raising the stonework. In the absence of the 
driver, this engine started along the runners; and 
before any one could reach the scaffold to stop it, it 
fell over the end of the framework and dropped 
into Store-street, a depth of 70 feet. Several 
passengers in Store-street had narrow escapes. 

Gas in Trains.—The Scottish Central Railway 
has adopted gaslight in one of the passenger 





trial has been successful. The gas is supplied from 
a large boiler at the Perth station, which is filled 
from the gas-works there. The supply for the 
train is kept in an india-rubber gasometer of about 
6 feet square, defended by iron rods, and kept in 
a compartment of the break-van. When full it 
occupies the whole of this compartment; but as 
the gas passes away it is compressed by a weight 
on the top. The gas is conveyed into it from the 
boiler by a large tube in the bottom of the van, 
and is conveyed out of it to supply the carriages 
by a smaller tube, also in the bottom. This tube 
again passes up through the anterior part of the 
van to the roof; and the gas is thence conducted 
along the carriages by metal pipes, connected by 
india-rubber tubing, and passes down by brackets 
into large and strong glass globes in the various 
divisions of the carriages. The supply necessary 
for the double journey to Perth and back, which 
occupies somewhat less than eight hours, is about 
260 cubic feet: and the expense, after the fittings 
are completed, is estimated at one-half of that of 
the ordinary oil apparatus. The system is now in 
operation on the Lancashire and Yorkshire, Lon- 
don and North-Western, and Great Northern 
Railways. 

Miscellaneous.—The new railway-station in 
Rome, opposite to the Baths of Diocletian, has 
been opened. A fall of part of the mountain near 
San Germano took place the same night. The 
passengers in a train which was thus stopped spent 
the night in the train. Indian soldiers are now 
being employed in making a tunnel under the 
Indus, to form a link in the great chain of rail- 
road between Calcutta and Peshawur. At 
Lisbon, on the 18th December, a train with 200 
workmen was passing over the bridge of Sor on 
the Great Eastern Railway, when the bridge gave 
way and the whole were precipitated into the 
river. It is reported that 100 people were killed, 
and many others wounded. 











ACCIDENTS. 

Fall of a Tunnel.—A portion of the roof of the 
tunnel at Oakenshaw, on the Cleckheaton branch 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and 
about a quarter of a mile from the Low Moor 
station, recently fell in and blocked up the road. 
The portion which fell is about twelve or fifteen 
yards off the end nearest Low Moor. The earth 
and material covering the tunnel at that end was 
about 18 feet deep; and at the same point the 
tunnel was crossed by a common road which was 
temporarily obstructed by a chasm. Between 
seventy and eighty men were quickly set to work 
to clear away the débris, and the line is now again 
open for traffic. 

Damage to a Church by Gales.—Saint George’s 
Church, Leicester, has sustained considerable da- 
mage by the late gales. The vane fell from its 
pinnacle, carrying with it the iron rod and the 
stone which formed the apex to the spire, making 
a chasm in the southern roof of the tower, aud 
nearly demolishing the stone stairs which lead to 
the gallery on that side of the church, This edi- 
fice has been somewhat unfortunate. In June, 
1835, the east window was shattered to atoms by 
a destructive hailstorm. In 1846 the spire was 
struck by lightning. On examining the rod 
after the recent accident, it was found, according 
to the local Advertiser, that it did not go below 
the bottom of the stone which formed the apex 
more than a few inches, whereas it is usual to 
drop the rod into the stonework some six or more 
feet, securing the same by a proper stay and a 
nut screwed on to the bottom of the rod. 

Fall of a Chimney Stalk. — At Glasgow, a 
chimney stalk 120 feet high has been blown down. 
Fortunately it fell in an easterly direction, as 
there was scarcely another way it could have 
fallen without almost certain destruction to 
human life. 

Fali of Floors.—The flooring of the fourth 
story of a flag spinning manufactory at Broadford, 
Aberdeen, fell in lately. Inits descent it carried 
away the other floors, and a number of workmen 
were buried in the ruins. Three are missing and 
supposed to be killed, and several are severely 
injured. 

London, Chatham, and Dover Railway.—On 
Wednesday, part of a viaduct on the Metropolitan 
Extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway gave way. The second station on the 
line is that at Clapham, and at abont 200 yards 
distant the line crosses the Clapham-road and the 
Bedford-road by means of iron-girder ‘bridges. 
Between these two bridges is a viaduct, consisting 
of nine arches of massive brickwork, standing in 





trains, between Edinburgh and the North. The 
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safe up to the evening of Tuesday, when there 
were slight indications in the parapet of a sub- 
sidence of one of the centre piers taking place. 
On Wednesday morning, at about half-past six 
o’clock, the men on watch found that the pier 
began to sink rapidly, and before long it had sub- 
sided upwards of 4 feet into the earth, carried with 
it the next pier, and, as a matter of course, the 
centre arch and portions of the arches on each 
side. As to the cause of the subsiding of the pier 
no positive reason has yet been assigned. 

Chester.—The Exchange and Town-hall of 
Chester have been destroyed by fire. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


M. Kravs, of Mayence, architect, has sub- 
mitted to their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Louis of Hesse plans and designs for a 
palace about to be erected at Darmstadt. 

The French Academy of the Beaux Arts, at its 
last sitting, elected as corresponding member M. 
Dupré, statuary, at Florence; M. Fonteca, painter 
to the king, at Lisbon; M. Vaagen, archeologist, 
at Berlin; and Mr. John Pye, copper-plate 
engraver, in London. 

The excavations at the Palatine Palace of the 
Cxsars, at Rome, are being pursued with great 
activity. Water, according to Galignani, has 
sprung forth in abundance there, so that a fountain 
has been arranged. The amount granted yearly 
by the French Government for the researches is 
40,000 fr. 

A new bridge for the passage of railway carriages 
over the Rhine has just been opened to the public 
at Mayence. The length of the bridge from one 
side of the river to the other is 1,212 feet; and it 
is said to have cost 3,000,000 florins. This is the 
third bridge of the kind that has been built over 
the Rhine within a few years. The two others 
are at Cologne and Strasburg. It is said that two 
other bridges are shortly to be thrown over,—one 
at Mannheim and the other at Coblentz. 

The lastjCape mail states that the Dutch church 
at Malmesbury, built less than two years ago, at 
a cost of 6,000/., fell in on November 15. It was 
supposed that the continuous rains had sapped the 
foundations. The various public works in the 
colony, which had been more or less interrupted 
by the severity of the winter weather, were being 
pushed on vigorously. The railway works were 
almost completed to Klapmuts. The line was 
about to be further opened from Stellenbosch to 
Bennettsville, a few miles short of the Paarl. The 
Wynberg Railway was also progressing favourably : 
a dispute had arisen between that company and 
the Cape Town and Wellington Company relative 
to the junction of the lines at Salt River and the 
traffic thence into Cape Town. 

Since the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, 
after having been closed several months, was 
opened to the public on the occasion of the 
solemnity of Christmas Day, it has been crowded 
with visitors. The decorations most noticed, 
according to the daily papers, are the choir, 
with its grand altar, statues of bronze and marble, 
two archiepiscopal thrones, carved woodwork, 
hew gilt gates, stained-glass windows, and chapels. 
The mausoleum erected to the memory of Arch- 
bishop Affré, who sacrificed his life on a barricade 
in 1848, is now finished, after a labour of fifteen 
years. The statue of the archbishop, as large as 
life, is placed on a pedestal. He is represented 
falling on a barricade, holding an olive-branch in 
his right hand and a crucifix in his left. On the 
facade of the pedestal, which is of French marble, 
is a bas-relief, representing the entire scene of 
the death of the archbishop on the barricade. 
Workmen are still engaged in the Harcourt 
Chapel in placing a grand Madonna of Carrara 
marble on a pedestal. The statue, which is larger 
than life, was lately brought from a Carmelite 
convent at Rome. It is believed to be the work 
of a Florentine sculptor,—either Coysevox or one 
of the Coustons, 





THE STAGE. 


English Opera, Covent Garden.— The panto- 
mime here is from the pen of Mr. H. J. Byron, 
who has catered for three other theatres also: it 
is founded on the suggestive story of “ Beauty 
and the Beast.” The introduction is very good, 
aided as itis by the Paynes, and includes some very 
striking “changes” and effective scenery. The 
moving about of large masses of trees could not 
be managed on any other London stage: these 
are wholly supported from below. The trans- 
formation scene, invented and painted by Mr. W. 





Callcott, under the title of ‘‘ Moonbeam and Sun- 
light, or the Descent of Morn’s first Ray,” is the 
work of an artist: the sight of it alone is worth 
the cost of admission. On wood and water the 
moonbeam and sunlight are contrasted; the sun, 
of course, ultimately triumphing. Mr. Calleott is 
entitled to high praise. Miss Hiles, Mr. Weiss, 
and Mr. Perren are singing in two acts of the 
“Bohemian Girl” before the pantomime: and 
the reproduction of the “ Lily of Killarney ” is 
promised. 

Princess’s Theatre.—“ Riquet with the Tuft” 
is a very amusing pantomime. Mr. E. L. Blan- 
chard wrote the opening, and Mr. Beverley and 
Mr. F. Lloyd have prepared the scenery. The 
element of beauty preponderates, but that of 
fun, somewhat less cared for now-a-days, is not 
absent. A field of fungi which produce imps, a 
very lovely wood scene with water (the “lake 
of the lilies ”), for a ballet of bouquets (producing 
some charming combinations of colour), and the 
transformation scene, are the great points in it. 
Mr. C. Seyton, who plays Riquet, shows much 
ability. Those who select the Princess’s panto- 
mime for the children’s treat will not go wrong. 

The Strand Theatre.—It is frightful to con- 
template the injury done to the English language 
and the English drama, and the destruction of 
agreeable recollections effected, by the nightly 
performance of such a piece as the parody of 
“Ivanhoe,” now being performed here. Slang, 
bad grammar, and the evil twisting of words, 
damage the ear throughout, and the absurdity 
that ends every piece of music with a nigger 
dance is carried to the extremity. Whether it be 
a solo, a duet, or a sestet, the performers think it 
necessary to terminate it with some variety of 
the double shuffle. Six times does this idiotically 
occur in the piece in question, if not more ; so 
that what might be funny in one or two cases, 
becomes, from repetition, positively disgusting. 
Something should really be done to prevent the 
very clever burlesque actors here trom doing 
further damage to public taste. 





FROM IRELAND. 


THE parish church of Loughinisland, diocese of 
Down, was reopened by the Lord Bishop, on the 
14th of December, after the completion of addi- 
tions and improvement. Two short transepts have 
been added, with open-timbered roofs, and double 
Early English lancet lights in each gable. The 
whole of the church has been repewed, and an 
unsightly gallery removed, under the direction 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ architects. 
A chancel has been also added for the reception 
of a huge simicircular-headed window, —a me- 
morial to the late Rev. Wm. Forde, formerly 
owner of the property in which the church is 
situate. The chancel has an open-timbered 
roof, and is divided from the nave by an arch 
of two orders, the inner order being carried on 
corbel shafts, with foliated capitals. The flat 
plaster ceiling has also been removed, and the 
roof cleaned, stained, and varnished; and Early 
English lancet lights substituted for the semi- 
circular-headed wooden-mullioned windows for- 
merly existing. A monument has been erected 
to the memory of the late rector, of Early 
English character; the carving executed by 
Messrs. Fitzpatrick, of Belfast ; and a pulpit has 
been substituted for the former unsightly one, 
the architect for the latter works being Mr. 
Thomas Drew. The contractor for the whole is 
Mr. Geo. Stockdale, of Downpatrick. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, still continues 
closed for an indefinite period, the restorations 
proceeding slowly. The parish church of St. 
Nicholas, formerly occupying one of the transepts, 
has been acquired by the Dean and Chapter, 
and is being rebuilt, and thrown into the cathe- 
dral once more. It is stated that the expenditure 
(at the scle cost of Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness, 
the eminent brewer), up to the present amounts 
to 80,0002. 

As yet competitors have received no tidings of 
the Cork Cathedral competition, although ample 
time for coming to a conclusion has elapsed. We 
believe that drawings are being packed up to 
return to competitors, from which it may be 
presumed that a selection of one or more designs 
has been made. 

Belfast is determined to erect a cathedral for 
the diocese of Connor; and an energetic move- 
ment is being made with the bishop of the 
diocese at the head; and the subscription list is 
already in a flourishing state. Messrs. Lanyon, 
Lyan, & Lanyon, of Belfast and Dublin, have 
received instructions to prepare plans. 





The works at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Limerick 
(under Mr. Slater), have been completed. 

Derry Cathedral has been extensively renovated, 
under the architects to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ; and Tuam Cathedral is to be rebuilt. 
It is very much to be regretted as one feature in 
the last scheme, that it is intended to demolish 
the present church, a fourteenth century build- 
ing, containing very elaborate and beautiful 
traceried windows, and other remains of interest ; 
although it is not intended to build upon its site; 
which, to say the least of it, appears unaccount- 
able. 





POLLUTION OF THE THAMES, 


AT a meeting of the Metropolitan Association of 
Medical Officers of Health, held at the Govern- 
ment Offices, Richmond-terrace, Whitehall, Dr. 
Thomson (Marylebone) in the chair, this subject 
was brought under consideration by Dr. Burge 
(Fulham and Hammersmith), more especially in 
relation to these parishes. He presented to the 
meeting a report drawn up by himself on the sub- 
ject, and which had been printed by the Fulham 
Board. It appears that the Metropolitan Board 
propose to construct works for the deodorization 
of the sewage of the western district of the metro- 
polis at Sands End, near Cremorne-gardens, by 
means of which works nearly 10,000,000 gallons of 
sewage west of Ranelagh sewer will be subjected 
to deodorization daily. In consequence of this 
scheme the Fulham district memorialized the 
Metropolitan Board in August last, protesting 
against it as fraught with evils of alarming magni- 
tude to health and property in the locality, as 
well as tending to pollute the river in general, 
which the Metropolitan Board are otherwise 
endeavouring to purify. The Metropolitan Board 
having replied to the Fulham memorial, a second 
protest was forwarded to the same Board, inclosing 
the report depicting the evils which would result 
from the scheme. Dr. Burge now urged upon the 
association the necessity of taking up the matter 
as one of metropolitan interest, with a view to 
expose its evils and prevent its accomplishment. 

Dr. Challice (Bermondsey) thought the subject 
of sufficient importance to require a special meet- 
ing for discussion ; for to throw a large amount of 
sewage into the river even after deodorization 
would cause a putrefaction throughout the same. 

It was resolved that the subject be referred to 
the general purposes committee to consider and 
report upon at a special meeting. 





ARSENICAL PAPER-HANGINGS. 


TuIs subject was discussed by the medical 
officers of health at their meeting on Saturday 
evening last. The subject was opened by Dr. 
Orton (Limehouse), who read a paper, full of facts, 
detailing the evils resulting from inhabiting 
rooms papered with the common light-green paper, 
as brought out in evidence before coroners’ juries, 
especially in regard to the deaths of children ; and 
birds also had been known to have died from a like 
cause. A gentleman present remarked that the 
evils, in his opinion, were rather of a mechanical 
than chemical character ; or, in other words, that, 
unless the pigment was scratched or rubbed off, or 
otherwise inhaled from actual contact with the 
arsenical substance, no evil would ensue. Dr. 
Challice (Bermondsey) opposed that theory; for, 
if arsenic entered largely into the composition of 
paper on walls, harm must result, though not 
detectable by a practical chemist. He believed 
many cases of death attributed to diphtheria were 
the consequences of arsenic absorbed into the 
system from the presence of arsenical paper, inde- 
pendent of direct contact therewith. Dr. Liddle 
(Whitechapel) believed the best green paper had 
no arsenic; and if there were so much arsenic in 
paper as stated, or that it was such an evil in that 
form as alleged, they would hear more of its 
effects. Dr. Aldis (Belgravia) introduced Mr. 
Turner, a manufacturer, who exhibited specimens 
of beautiful light-green paper, destitute of arsenic, 
which could be produced as cheaply and in as 
great beauty and variety as the arsenical papers. 
Dr. Druitt (Mayfair) mentioned the case of a 
child’s death which had been caused or accele- 
rated by having its cot near a wall, the child 
having picked off the paper and put it into that 
universal receptacle, the mouth. Dr. Orton men- 
tioned a proved case of twelve birds having died 
in a week from contact with arsenical papers. Dr. 
Thomson would recommend persons to have no- 
thing to do with such papers. He had none in 
his own house, and believed the dark green con- 
tained no arsenic. 
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OUR PUBLIC STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 


Sir,—How true and just are the observations 
in yours of the 13th ult., with reference to our 
public statues in this country! With scarcely 
two exceptions in London, viz., the statue in front 
of the open space of St. Paul’s, and the Duke of 
Bedford, in Russell-square, we possess few attempts 
at giving importance to the statue and pedestal by 
subordinate sculpture. Where a statue is erected 
in a cathedral or church (and here they are out of 
place) there may be some reason for limiting the 
sculptor’s art in the pedestal ; but where a statue 
is placed externally in a large open area, and 
where it is of importance to give mass and 
grandeur to the composition, the pedestal should 
form an essential portion of the composition ; and 
the aid of the architect should be called in to 
assist the sculptor, otherwise the whole design 
would be most wretched. As for placing statues 
on the summit of a column, it is a most egregious 
error. How beautiful is the pedestal to Charles I. 
at Charing Cross ! W. 





THICKNESS OF WALLS OF “CLOSET” 
BUILDINGS. 


Sir,—I learn that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works are interfering to prevent the district sur- 
veyors from allowing 44-inch walls in water- 
closet buildings. I hope they will pause before 
they put this obstacle in the way of sanitary im- 
provement; and I beg leave to submit,— 

1. That closets may be considered as attached 
or detached offices, and that rules of thickness of 
walls do not apply as for dwelling-houses., 

2. That 43-inch work has been the common 
custom under the late Act, and is so to a great 
extent under the present. 

3. That in many cases space would not admit 
of more ; and, further, that an unnecessary expense 
would be entailed ; and 

4. That for closets 44-inch work is sufficient for 
all purposes, A BUILDING SURVEYOR. 





THE LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION. 


I AM in receipt of the conditions and instruc- 
tions proposed by the Liverpool Exchange Com- 
missioners for the guidance of architects who may 
choose to compete for their new buildings. These, 
apparently, have been prepared with great care, 
and a desire to insure fairness throughout; but I 
would, through your paper, respectfully suggest 
to the committee, that if it be their object in 
making the competition a general one to obtain 
the best suggestions for their work, this ob- 
ject must be considerably defeated by the very 
extensive requirements, in the way of drawings, 
which the conditions insist on. I imagine that 
very few of the leading architects could spare the 
necessary time, or would enter on such an under- 
taking, on the mere chance of obtaining any one 
of the premiums. 1,000/. is in itself no doubt a 
handsome premium, and might be considered suf- 
ficient remuneration by the fortunate individual 
who might obtain it. It strikes me, however, 
that the interests of the Exchange Committee 
would be much better secured by a different mode 
of proceeding, and a different distribution of the 
money which they propose to expend in premiums, 
and at the same time have the effect of saving an 
immense deal of labour and expense to the neces- 
sarily unsuccessful competitors. 

I would beg leave, therefore, to suggest that, 
instead of the elaborate geometrical drawings 
and perspectives (twenty-two in number) which 
the committee now require, they should in the 
first instance invite a competition for merely 
general designs, which could be fully expressed by 
a 20-inch or 16-inch scale plan of each floor, with 
a general section to show heights, and a perspec- 
tive sketch, to illustrate the style and treatment 
of the architecture proposed. All the more im- 
portant points, such as general arrangement, style, 
&e., could be fully set forth in these drawings ; 
and, at the same time, condensed in a convenient 
form for the consideration of the committee. 

From the designs thus submitted, the directors 
to make a selection of say fen, which in their 
opinion embraced the most advantageous features ; 
—that the authors of these ten designs be then 
invited to further compete in more detailed plans, 
&ec., as at present set forth in the printed instruc- 
tions, adhering of course to the general features 
of their original design ;—that for the labour and 
expense thus involved, nine of the competitors 


the architect whose design was considered the best 
of these ten should be employed to carry out the 
work (unless there be any reasonable objection 
against him). 

This would appear to me to be a much more 
reasonable course to pursue in this or any other 
competition, where otherwise an extraordinary 
amount of labour must necessarily be expended 
altogether in vain ; and I venture to say is a course 
which would prove much more satisfactory to 
competing architects; to those who, in the first 
instance, might be set aside, by relieving them 
from the labour and expense of elaborating ideas 
which would be considered unsuitable ; and also to 
the ten selected, as providing a certain, though it 
might be inadequate, remuneration for their fur- 
ther labour. ze 

*,* A somewhat similar plan was tried at 
Liverpool in the case of the Public Library com- 
petition.—Ep. 





THE WORKS AT ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
MINSTER, THANET. 


Sir,—With your permission, I accept Messrs. 
Smith & Son’s invitation to criticism;* but 
whether this will justify them in the eyes of the 
archeologist and public, I think the latter had 
better decide, for a person on his defence is not, 
according to English fairness, a judge in his own 
case. In a country possessing so many Gothic 
architects, a proper design might have been 
obtained for the use and adornment of a wall pos- 
sessing—at the commencement of the work—such 
unmistakable marks of age. This north aisle 
wall had one of those old Norman seats of masonry, 
in its entire range from the inside of the old 
Pointed Gothic doorway to the north transept, 
consequently running under this square-headed 
window of 1350. (Query,1520?) This venerable 
seat was part and parcel of the wall of the north 
aisle, and it must have been hard work severing 
it from its long attached principal. These seats 
are only to be found in old conventual churches, 
and are undeniable proofs of age. This distinctive 
mark in Minster Church was much prized by the 
historian and antiquary. This seat is entirely 
obliterated. What shall we call this ?—restora- 
tion or destruction? By what strain on the in- 
ventive faculties can any person, not even claiming 
the title of architect, make a flat-headed window 
accord with this old wall. It could not have been 
the original window. As to the flatness of the 
internal arch being a proof of there always being 
a level-headed window there, the old Pointed 
Gothic doorway has an exactly similar arch; so 
that proves nothing. The roof of nave is also 
altered in appearance, the old lead being replaced 
by red-looking tiles. Perhaps this was a pecuniary 
consideration ; not so with the old memorial stones, 
some of which are taken away; but I hope they 
will again find a place in the church, as some 
of the old extinct family names—as Jenkins, Ken- 
nett, Proud, and others, should be preserved, with- 
out too much attention to prettiness. Such 
memorial stones as John Potley raised to his wife, 
who died in 1715, I think should not be sold to 
assist building private walls with. 
CORRESPONDENT OF “S.E. GAZETTE.” 





$1z,—Will Messrs. Smith & Son, who, fortunately for 
themselves, are builders as well as architects, kindly 
inform your readers whether they removed the old lead 
from the high-pitched nave roof in order to meet the ex- 
penses of the so-called restoration? or whether, from 
their careful researches, which they assert to have been so 
eminently successful, they considered that tile ought to 
replace it? Such careful restorers ought to have some 
reason for so materially altering and destroying the gene- 
ral character of this part of the building. 

With regard to the flat-headed windows in north aisle, 
portions of which have been found in the walls, they in 
all probability replaced pointed windows of the same 
date as the walled-up doorway. If the miserable arcade 
at the east end of the chancel, inside, is a specimen of 
original design, it is to be hoped the architects will in 
future take some old examples and copy them faithfully ; 
especially with regard to the seating, pulpit, and other 
fittings ; or else get some architect under whose direction 
they have worked in their proper capacity of builders, to 
furnish them with drawings. A PASSER-BY. 





CASES UNDER BUILDING ACT. 


District Surveyors’ Fees.—Messrs. Temple & Reynolds, 
of Motcomb-street, Belgrave-square, were summoned to 
Wandsworth Police-court, by Mr. A. J. Hiscocks, the 
district surveyor of Wandsworth, for the non-payment of 
5l., being the fee for surveying an addition to a building 
at West-hill, called Melrose Hall, lately the residence of 
the Pacha of Egypt. 

The addition in question was the erection of a fireplace 
by the side of the kitchen range, with a communication 
in the chimney, for the purpose of affording extra cooking 
accommodation during the stay of the Pacha, The de- 
fendants were summoned in the first instance for not 











giving the district surveyor notice, and a nominal penalty 
was inflicted. The defendants objected to pay so large a 
fee for such works. The surveyor claimed the fee 


words are as follows :—“‘ For every addition or alteration 
made to any building after the roof thereof has been 
covered in, the fee shall be half of the fee charged in the 
case of a new building.” It further appeared that the 
full extent of the surveyor’s fee was 10/., Melrose Hall 
being beyond the limits chargeable for that fee: Mr. His- 
cocks claimed a right to recover 5/. 

The defendants did not now appear. 

Alter waiting till the closing of the court, Mr. Ingham 
addressed the complainant, and stated that he should de- 
cide in his favour, as he found it was the custom to 
charge in the way mentioned ; but Mr. Hiscocks was not 
to consider the decision final, for he (Mr. Ingham) was 
not certain of being right, and he was doubtful what 
meaning the Court above would put on the words “in 
case of a new building.” 

An order was then made upon the defendants for the 
payment of 5/. and 2s. costs. 





Hooks Aecerbed. 

London: How the Great City Grew. By GEORGE 
Rosz Emerson. London: Routledge, Warne, 
& Routledge. 1862. 

THE greater part of this work appeared at inter- 
vals in the Dispatch, and Mr. Emerson has done 
well in adding to it and reproducing it as a com- 
pact little book. The history of London, as we 
have often had occasion to say, is full of interest ; 
and those who have not made themselves ac- 
quainted with it by harder studies will find in 
this volume information pleasantly conveyed, that 
will give materials for thought and invest with 
interest every walk in the streets. 





British Almanac and Companion, for 1863. Lon- 
don: Knight & Co., Fleet-street. 
Tue “Companion ” in its thirty-sixth year is as 
various and instructive as ever. In “ London in 
1862 ” Mr. Charles Knight sets forth pretty fully 
the misconceptions of foreign. writers who visited 
us during the Exhibition. Mr. John Plummer 
contributes a paper on “The Distress in Lanca- 
shire,” with reference to its social and economic 
effects. Then there are papers on the products and 
industry of the British colonies, with reference to 
the International Exhibition ; British Columbia ; 
Logarithms for the Many; Fires and Fire Bri- 
gades (with the important reminder that the 
London water companies evade the law which re- 
quires fire-plugs and their mains “kept at all 
times charged at high pressure”); and last, but 
certainly not least, a judicious and interesting 
paper headed “ Characteristics of the Present 
State of the Fine Arts in Europe, as shown in the 


ing only with one of the fine arts), by Mr. James 
Thorne. Speaking of the tendency towards the 
real and the true, he says, justly :— 

‘‘ The only safe policy for the historical painter is to 
accept frankly the knowledge of his day, and treat his 
subject with the same conscientious regard to truth as 
the historian would treat it. But it should be clothed 
with poetry. Truth dealing with reality in the spirit of 
the historian, not of the antiquary, or the chronicler; of 
the analyist, not of the collector; of the poet, not of the 
commentator: accurate, exact, but not pedantically mi- 
nute. And this verisimilitude would, if dealt with in 
manly simplicity, in no way shackle the imagination. 
Expression, colour, beauty, sentiment, emotion, are not 
dependent on these conventional vestments.’’ 


Mr. Thorne, speaking of some of our past land- 
scape painters, asks “where, among our rising 
men, are those preparing or prepared to take 
their place?” The answer must be unsatisfactory : 
and applying the question as we would still fur- 
ther,—in the class of history and genre painting, 
we see little at present that is promising for the 
future of British art. What are our young men 
about ? 

The usual account of “ Architecture and Public 
Improvements” is illustrated with small views of 
St. Stephen’s, Spitalfields (“not on account of its 
beauty, but because, in its way, it illustrates the 
changes which are taking place in ecclesiastical 
architecture”); the Assize Courts, Manchester ; 
the Jews’ Hospital, Lower Norwood; the Kings- 
land Birkbeck Schools; and the National Provi- 
dent Assurance Office, Gracechurch-street. 





The New Forest : its History and its Scenery. 
By Joun R. Wisk. With Sixty-three illustra- 
tions, drawn by W. Crane and engraved by 
W. J. Linton. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 
Cornhill. 1863. 

HANDSOMELY bound, beautifully printed, and 
largely illustrated, this volume may be regarded 
as one of the very few gift-books published this 
season. It is in truth, however, more than a book 
for the season. Mr. Wise has brought to bear on 
his subject, learning, power of research, and good 








should each receive the sum of 200/.; and that 


.* See Vol. XX., p. 872. 


taste; and has produced what may be read with 


according to the first part of the second schedule. The. 


International Exhibition of 1862” (though deal- . 
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advantage. An enthusiastic admirer of the beau- 
ties of the forest,—‘ present at all times and 
hours, changefal in form, but the same in essence,” 
—he rightly calls on the Government to spare 
some of the finest trees, when felling timber, for 
the delight they will give to future generations. 
The appendices include a glossary of some of the 
provincialisms used in the New Forest (the first 
published) ; a list of the flowering plants of the 
district ; and one also of the birds. 





VARIORUM. 

“Jand Registry, 1862,” edited by Mr. Jas. 
Bigg, and published by Waterlow & Sons, Psrlia- 
ment-street, contains the statutes passed in 1862, 
authorising the registration of estates with an 
indefeasible title, and which ought to be known 
to all purchasers. The object of the Act is to 
render the dealing with land more simple and 
economical than is now the case. The Act is 
permissive only. “ Horse Warranty,” by Peter 
Howden (R. Hardwicke, Piccadilly), is described 
to be “a plain and comprehensive guide to the 
various points to be noted; showing which are 
essential and which are unimportant.” It con- 
tains much information, in an accessible shape, 
that should be possessed by those who have horses. 
Mr. Howden makes one thing particularly clear— 
that there are very few horses which can stand a 
strict examination for the purpose of unqualified 
warranty; and yet, with a little attention to 
practical detail, and the use of common sense, we 
may obtain the tools for our work. As with men 
and women, perfection must not be expected: we 
must balance qualities, not press too hardly on 
the weak point; and, when we do find a good one, 
make the most of it.—— ‘The Churchman’s 
Family Magazine” (Hogg & Sons, Fleet-street), 
is intended to provide monthly, pleasant light 
reading for serious families. The first number, 
now published, includes illustrations by Cope, 
Millais, J. D. Watson, and others. The cover, by 
Mr. J. Leighton, is an amusing piece of eclecti- 
cism, involving in style the rustic, the Gothic, 
and the Greek. The January number of 
** London Society ” is the best yet issued. 














Miscellanen, 


Mr. PEanopy’s Girt.—We understand that 
the sum given by Mr. Peabody for the benefit of 
the poor of London will be invested in more ways 
than one. Part will be expended in the erection 
of lodging-houses from the designs of Mr. Darbi- 
shire ; for which a site has been obtained. 

WESTMINSTER BripGE.—By a return issued 
lately it appears that the amount expended on 
Westminster Bridge to the 14th of July last, was 
393,189/.; of which 145,057/. were paid to con- 
tractors, and 248,132/7. to other parties. The 
amount expended on the approaches was 109,054/. 
The whole of the expenditure has been supplied 
from property belonging to the Westminster 
Bridge Commissioners and from votes of Parlia- 
ment. 

ADULTERATION OF LINSEED Orn. — We learn 
from “The Oil and Colourman,” weekly trade 
circular, that the subject of the adulteration of 
linseed oil, which was some time since brought 
fully under public notice in the Builder, is now 
engaging the active attention of the trade; and 
that a meeting of the principal merchants and 
others interested in the seed trade has just been 
held at the Baltic Coffee-house, with a view to 
frame regulations for the prevention of adulte- 
ration in linseed oil; when resolutions in accord- 
ance with this object were unanimously adopted, 
and a committee appointed to promote the pur- | 
pose in view. 

PROPOSAL FoR A GRAND PusLic TELEScoPE.— 
Mr. William Distin, of Covent Garden, a corre- 
spondent, makes a promising suggestion in 
regard to future astronomical discoveries, He 
proposes that a joint-stock company (of course, 
on the limited liability principie) be got up for 
the purpose of constructing “a telescope of such 
huge dimensions that in comparison with it even 
Lord Rosse’s would appear very small ;” and con- 
sidering that hitherto the larger the telescope the 
more extensive and wonderful the discoveries, 
there seems every hope that a still Jarger one than 
Lord Rosse’s would yield still better results. The 
public interest in such an instrument, which any 
one would have the power to use for a small 
charge, would certainly be very great; and it is 
probable that an adequate return for the outlay 
might thus be realized. We hope some of our 


well-known astronomers will take an interest in 
the project. 








“West SHanpon.” — The architect of Mr 
Napier’s residence, on the Gareloch, published 
in our last,* was Mr. J. T. Rochead, of West 
George-street, Glasgow. 

Henry II. Ware.—The Chronique des Arts 
says :— The probiem of the origin of Henry II.’s 
earthenware has just been solved by M. Benjamin 
Fillon, an amateur of Poitiers. This mysterious 
pottery, which has been designated the ‘ Sphinx 
of Art,’ was made at Ofron, near Thouars (Deux- 
Sévres), with clay from Rigné. Two artists 
aided in the manufacture; the potter Frangois 
Charpentier, and Jean Bernard, librarian and 
secretary of Héléne de Hangert-Genlis, widow of 
Artus Gouffier, a superior woman, who died in 
1537.” 

TELEGRAPH ACROSS PERSIAN GuLF.—A corre- 
spondent states that the Indian Council have 
decided on a submarine cable across the Persian 
Gulf, and that the whole management of the 
work is intrusted to one of their own officers, 
Colonel Stewart, R.E. The core will be gutta- 
percha, made at the Gutta-perch Company’s 
Works, Wharf-road. It will be tested by Reid’s 
process of pressure, equal to the depth of sea 
where the cable is to be laid. Mr. Henley, of 
North Woolwich, will make the iron sheathing, 
and the Government ships will submergeit, The 
whole will cost about 300,000/. 

METROPOLITAN Torts. —On ‘Wednesday, Dec. 
24th, a deputation of five gentlemen, viz., Messrs. 
D. Nicoll, R. Yeo, R. Hackworth, Mosley, F.C.S., 
and the Curate of St. Mary’s, Kilburn, waited 
upon Mr. G. T. Jenkins, barrister-at-law, of Ave- 
nue-road, St. John’s Wood, to present that zentle- 
man with a silver claret jug, subscribed for by a 
number of gentlemen and tradesmen principally 
residing in that locality, as a slight testimony of 
respect and admiration for that gentleman’s 
spirited conduct in trying and successfully main- 
taining (after several failures by others) the right 
of the public to pass toll-free through the side- 
bars of the Swiss Cottage Gate, placed at the top 
of Belsize and Victoria Roads. Mr. D. Nicoll 
formally presented the testimonial in a few appro- 
priate remarks. 

CookING FOR THE MILLION IN MANCHESTER. 
Among the schemes lately put into practice, are 
the working men’s dining and coffee-rooms, in 


‘Nelson-street, Angel Meadow, where the Ducie 


Relief Committee offer the distressed operative a 
plentiful “ha’porth ” of food; for he can procure 
a cup of good coffee, or a cup of tea, or plate of 
bread and butter for that sum; while for three 
halfpence he may have a bowl of broth or soup, 
a plate of potato hash, and a plate of potatoes. 
One penny will cover the cost of bread and 
cheese; while for twopence the poor fellow may 
enjoy the unwonted luxury of a plate of beef or 
bacon. This isan immense improvement on the 
“ soup-kitchen ” system, and should be introduced 
into Preston, Blackburn, and other towns. By 
such means as these the self-respect of the poor 
cotton-spinner may be preserved unimpaired. Let 
them pay a trifle, no matter how small the amount, 
and it takes away that appearance of almsgiving, 
towards which the Lancashire artisans, we see 
with gratification, evince such a decided repug- 
nance. 

CHELSEA VESTRY REPORT FOR 1861-2.— The 
usual Report of the Vestry of Chelsea Parish has 
been printed. It contains a minute and lengthened 
account of all the various subjects of parish and 
vestry interest, chiefly in the form of Appendices. 
The parish authorities have not overlooked the 
sanitary condition of the parish, and have taken 
proceedings for the removal of nuisances during 
the year in 78 cases affecting the state of houses, 
208 the state of drains and closets, 126 water- 
supply, and so on; but none as regards ventila- 
tion, with which, unfortunetely, parish authorities 
have not so much power to interfere as they ought 
to have, in regard to the internal economy of 
dwellings: they made an endeavour, however, to 
induce the London Apothecaries’ Company to 
lower or open with railings the high and close wall 
of their botanic garden, so as to promote the ven- 
tilation of the locality, and hinted that they might 
open the garden as a promenade; but the Com- 
pany refused to do either the one thing or the 
other. The Vestry might kave urged the benefit 
of ventilation to the plants, if the Company cared 
nothing for its benefit to human beings. The 
churchwardens and overseers of the parish, we 
observe, have written a voluntary testimonial of 
thanks to Mr. C, Lahee, the vestry clerk, in a 
formal letter to the vestry, whom they con- 
gratulate on the possession of so valuable a 
servant. 





* P. 928, Vol. XX. 








Tae EXHIBITION BuUILDING.—The building has 
been formally handed over to the contractors, 
Messrs, Kelk & Lucas. 

Tue Pneumatic DespatcH.—On 24th ult., 
the tube for the conveyance of letters, parcels, 
newspapers, and packages, on the pneumatic 
despatch principle, and which has been carried 
underground between the railway clearing-house 
of the London and North-Western Railway, in 
Seymour-street, Euston-square, and the North- 
Western District Post-office, in Eversholt-street, 
Hampstead-road, was completed. The engine- 
house is a brick building on the London and 
North-Western Railway Company’s station. The 
engineers, Messrs. Rimmell & Clark, report to the 
directors that the tube will be ready for public 
traffic early in January. 

DEMOLITION OF THE SOHO MANUFACTORY.— 
The celebrated Soho, at Birmingham, we learn, is 
to be destroyed, to make room for improvements 
in the neighbourhood. It was erected by Matthew 
Boulton in 1762-63-64. Here it was that Mat- 
thew Boulton gathered around: him the talent, 
the skill, and ingenuity available in Europe. Here 
Watt brought his steam-engine to perfection. 
Here Rennie studied and worked, and also Flax- 
man and Wyon. Soho is also associated with 
many other well-known names, such as Eginton, 
the glass-stainer; Murdoch, the inventor of the 
first locomotive steam-engine, and the discoverer 
of gas-light; as also Priestley, Franklin, Small, 
Black, Edgworth, Darwin, Johnson, and others of 
‘the Lunar Society.” 

INSURANCE OF WorKMEN’S Toors.—Sir: I 
agree with your suggestion that all employers 
should insure their workmen’s tools, as the men 
cannot easily do it for themselves. I have done so 
for several years past without letting my men 
know it, in case some evil-disposed workman might 
be careless, or, perhaps, worse, in order to make a 
claim beyond the value of his tools. All carpen- 
ters’ shops should be lighted with gas where pos- 
sible, and no wood fires allowed for heating the 
glue-pot. A notice should also be put up that any 
man found smoking in the carpenter’s shop should 
be liable to instant dismissal. With these regu- 
lations. there would not be greater risk with 
builders’ shops than with others where combustible 
materials are stored.— A BUILDER. 

SHORTEN THE Back Lras oF youR CHAIR.— 
I will tell you asecret worth knowing. A thousand 
things not worth half as much have been patented 
and elevated into a business. It is this: If you 
cut off the back legs of your chairs, so that the 
back part of the seat shall be 2 inches lower than 
the front part, it will greatly relieve the fatigue 
of sitting, and keep your spine in better shape. 
The principal fatigue in sitting comes from your 
sliding forward, and thus straining the ligaments 
and muscles in the small of the back. The expe- 
dient I have advised will obviate this tendency ; 
and, as I have suggested, add greatly to the com- 
fort and healthfulness of the sitting posture. The 
front edge of a chair sould not be more than 
15 inches high for the average man, nor more 
than 14 inches for the average woman. The average 
chair is now 17 inches high, for all, which no 
amount of slanting in the seat can make comfort- 
able.— Lewis's Gymnasium. 

Discovery oF Murat Parntinas In NoRwIcH 
CAaTHEDRAL.—In the course of erecting, in the 
south aisle of Norwich Cathedral, a series of 
mural tablets, the workmen have discovered 
in the three central arches of the arcade, 
beneath the window, some ancient mural paint- 
ings. According toa local paper, the easternmost 
one was the most perfect ; and in the upper part, in 
capital letters, was distinctly to be read SCS. 
Wistanvs. St. Wulstan, who was Bishop of 
Worcester (1062-1095), is represented receiving 
his pastoral staff from King Edward the Confessor. 
Of the king, however, very little remains but the 
head and shoulders. The painting in the next 
arch is very imperfect, and the name is illegible : 
the figure, which seems to be that of a female, and 
may represent St. Etheldreda, is represented kneel- 
ing, with joined hands, and arms extended, as ifin 
supplication: there is a crozier at her side and a 
crown above her head. The third painting repre- 
sents a bishup; for the outline of the mitre and 
remains of the pastoral staff can be distinctly 
traced. Here, also, unfortunately but a letter or 
two of the name remains. St. Wulstan was not 
canonised until 1203: these paintings, therefore 
(being all executed at the same period), cannot be 
earlier than the thirteenth century. Judging 
from the shape of the mitres, they belong to the 
fourteenth ; but appear at some subsequent period 
to have been in part repainted, and were probably 
hidden from view at the Reformation. Drawings 
and tracings have been made. 
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Tue THamMes ToUNNEL.—During the week end- 
ing 27th of December, 27,297 passengers passed 
through the tunnel, paying in tolls, 1137. 14s. 9d. 

QuEEN’s (WESTMINSTER) RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 
On Friday evening, the 19th ultimo, the members 
and friends of the 10:h company (Messrs. G. Trol- 
lope & Sens), or Second St. Margaret’s, had their 
annual meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
Nearly 200 employés of the firm sat down to 
supper. Captain Trollope was in the chair, sup- 
ported by his partners, Captain and Adjutant 
Morris, Captain Kose, and many of his brother 
officers. By the permission of Earl Grosvenor, 
the band of the regiment attended, and an agree- 
able evening was spent. 

Oxie@In OF PErroLteuM.—Dr. J. B. Edwards, 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal, remarks that the 
flow of oil from mineral springs is by no means 
new, either to science or commerce. Herodotus 
has recorded that the island of Zinte furnished 
large quantities, while Pliny and Dioscorides 
describe the oil obtained from Agrigentum, a 
small town of Sicily. The Persian springs at 
Bakoum have yielded to the value of 600,000 
dollars annually ; and the earth oil from Rangoon, 
in Burmah, hus been exported to the extent of 
400,000 hogsheads yearly. The streets of Genoa 
and Amiens were formerly lighted by a petroleum 
obtained from Parma. In 1847 a spring was 
discovered in Yorkshire, which was successfully 
worked by Mr. James Young, of Glasgow, until 
exhausted, when he turned his attention to the 
distillation of coal, and discovered paraffine oil. 
The marvellous oil-springs of the New World, 
however, far surpass in extent and interest all 
previous discoveries ; and the quantities already 
yielded, without apparently diminishing the 
supply, show that this will be a most important 
article of commeice for some years to come. 

CHARRED TaN AS A DEODORIZER AND ABSOR- 
BENT OF NIGHT SorL.—At the Maidstone Farmers’ 
Club, Mr. H. Martin, secretary to the Central 
Cottage Improvement Society, has given some 
account of experiments of his with charred tan 
from tan-yards as an absorbent and deodorizer of 
night-soil. For use in rural cottages and other 
country residences, charred tan may be of service, 
at least where it is easily attainable; but the Rev. 
Mr. Moule’s use of mere earth for such a purpose 
is certainly preferable, as being much cheaper and 
more practicable. Besides, charred tan is just 
charcoal; and no doubt the tan is not essential ; 
and indeed charred peat, and other forms of char- 
coal, have been already used for the like purpose ; 
but even charred peat has been found too costly ; 
and as for tan, the supply must be very restricted, 
compared with the contemplated uses over all the 
country. Moreover, if charcoal, as is believed, 
destroys foul gases when used at a ventilator, it is 
likely to destroy the ammonia which Mr. Martin 
believes it only to absorb and retain; and an ex- 
periment at a gaswork is said to have shown that 
the odour expelled from his “black ash” was not 
that of ammonia at all. ° 

THE Nort STAFFORDSHIRE INFIRMARY QUES- 
TIon.—It having been found that, notwithstanding 
the erection of a new wing to the old building, 
the occurrence of mines beneath the site was 
undermining and dilapidating the hospital, and 
reducing it to a dangerous state, the governors 
proceeded to the consideration of what was to be 
done in the circumstances. It was at length re- 
solved to purchase a new site for the hospital, and 
also to establish local dispensaries in aid of its 
objects. A site at the Mount was purchased, and 
some forty or fifty plans for a new hospital were 
alsoobtained. Such was the state of matters when 
an agitation against the removal of the hospital 
was got up in the Potteries, and meetings have 
recently been held on the subject. An endeavour 
has also been made to rescind the resolution come 
to by the governors and their committee, although 
a deposit of 300/. has been paid towards the pur- 
chase money of the site, and a very stormy meeting 
of the governors has been held with that view ; 
but nothing definite was effected. In the course 
of the confused discussion which took place, some 
of the governors insisted that the present hospital 
was quite safe, and one (Mr. Peake) offered to 
bind it up effectually with iron rods; but another 
(Mr. Garner) stated that he thought the chief 
objection to the infirmary was not its instability, 
but the deficient supply of air and ventilation. 
There were only 670 cubic feet of air for each 
patient, whereas the smallest proper quantity was 
1,500, and very often 2,000 were provided. Mr. 
Garner then entered into details for the purpose 
of showing the disastrous effects which had in 
former years attended the crowding of the hospital. 
The meeting broke up in great confusion without 
undoing anything that had been done. 


Tue Roya AcaDEMY.—The silver medals in 
‘connexion with the Royal Academy for the present 
year have just been awarded to Mr. Henry Tho- 
mas, for the best drawing from life ; to Mr. Francis 
Holt, for the best drawing from the antique; to 
Mr. Thomas Webb, for the best perspective draw- 
ing; and to Mr. George Hall, for a specimen of 
shadow drawing. 

Sanitary CONDITION OF GRANTHAM.—Fever 
has been very prevalent in Middlemore-yard, there 
having been as many as fifteen cases in that 
lacality, which contains only thirty-two small 
tenements. The road runs from Castlegate to the 
river, and is mostly in a very wet and dirty state ; 
and some gentlemen, it is said, are exerting them- 
selves with the object of having it drained and 
improved, 

ELECTRO - TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS, — The 
Syrian telegraph is now open as far as Ourfa, at 
the top of the Desert, beyond the Euphrates. A 
branch line extends from Diarbekir to that point, 
and will be carried on thence in a few weeks to 
Aleppo, whence communication will be established 
with Damascus and Beyrout. From the latter 
station a line will run down the coast connecting 
Latakia, Tripoli, and Alexandretta. Another line 
will run north to Karffa, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. 

DIAMONDS USED FOR BORING INTO Hagp Rock. 
An instrument for this purpose is now being em- 
ployed in France, made out of a tube furnished 
with a circular cutter of rough diamonds. It is 
caused to revolve, and as it enters into the stone 
the cutter scoops out a cylinder, which is after- 
wards easily taken out of the tube. Holes in 
hard granite for blasting purposes, 47 millimétres 
in diameter, and from 1:10 métres to 1:20 méires 
deep, are thereby bored in one hour. 

SaNITARY IMPROVEMENT OF DuNDEE.—A sub- 
committee of the Sanitary Committee of Police 
at Dundee recommend that the whole streets of 
the burgh be paved by the commissioners, or by 
owners of property, as required by the Police 
Act ;—that, with scarcely an exception, the exist- 
ing public conveniences be removed, and new ones 
be constructed on sound sanitary principles, and 
that there be a large addition to their number ;— 
that ash-bins of an improved description, fur- 
nished with patent stoppers be extensively dis- 


and the present ash-bins repaired or removed ;— 
that the closes, lanes, and courts of the town be 
daily scoured with water ;—and that, as respects 
Lochee, the streets be paved or otherwise made 
good. 

ENGLISH [RONWORKERS FOR Rvussta.—Within 
the last two months a number of men have left 
the Dowlais and Rhymney Ironworks for Russia. 
A gentleman connected with the Government of 
that country came over and selected some of the 
best workmen connected with these works, and 
the wages agreed to be paid to them were from 
127. to 20/. per month, being double and treble 
the money they earned in Wales. It appears that 
large ironworks are about to be started in Russia ; 
and, as metallurgy and iron-making are compara- 
tively unknown, the far-seeing Muscovites no 
doubt thought it would be well to have some 
practical men from this country. One of the 
party is expected to return shortly, it having been 
determined to secure the services of a few Welsh 
colliers as well, 

Liverroot Art Union.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the subscribers to this art-union, Mr. 
W. G. Herdman, the secretary, entered into an 
explanation of the circumstances which had led 
to a decrease in the sale of tickets in various parts 
of the kingdom, and, complaining of the mis- 
representations made by some speculative art- 


that the members should memorialise the Hume 
Secretary to interfere in the regulation of some of 
the art-unions, which, it was alleged, were put- 
ting forth misstatements as to the advantages 
which they conferred, with a view to deceive the 
public and increase their business. Mr. Ewbank, 
as an artist, condemned as disgraceful the conduct 
of some of the newly-formed art-unions in per- 
verting the patronage afforded to the encourage- 
ment of art by Government to private purposes 
of gain. In giving a greater premiam to their 
agents than other art-unions, such new schemes 
were guilty of robbery upon the public, by beat- 
ing down the artist in the purchase of his paint« 
ings, and then palming them upon the prize- 
holders at their original price in the catalogue, 
such unions were chargeable with robbing the 
artists and the public also. The report stated 
that the income of the society during the year 
had been 1,060/., and the expenses 245/. 7s. 10d.; 





leaving a balance of 815/. to be spent in pictures. 


tributed through the closes and lanes of the town, | 


unions established for the purpose of profit, urged |. 


CuatHAM.—The Government authorities have 
entered into a second contract with Mr. K. Spicer, 
of Strood, for the erection of the second portion 
of the Commissariat Establishment, Chatham, in- 
cluding officers’ quarters, barrack-rooms, quarters 
for superintendent and non-commissioned officers, 
cook-house, bakery, brewery, stables, cart-sheds, 
road-making, Xc. The Roman Catholic chapel 
is progressing. It stands on an area of 100 feet 
by 50 feet. The inside of the church is divided 
into nave and side aisles. The architect is Mr. 
H. Clutton, London. 

Tue Fen Dratnace.—The wind and tide of 
Sunday last made a complete wreck of Mr. Page’s 
dam at the entrance of the Norfolk Marshland 
Smeeth and Fen drain. The dam has now been 
in course of construction since October, and about 
3,000/. have been expended upon it. At a meeting 
of the committee of the district at Lynn, on Tues- 
day, it was resolved to rescind the appointment 
of Mr. Page, as engineer, and the dam and banks 
have been entrusted to Mr. W. D. Harding, C.E., 
of Lyon, with whom a committee has been ap 
pointed to co-operate. 











TENDERS. 


For re-building 47, Parliament-street, 1 and 2, Derby~ 
street, 8.W., for Messrs. Watson & Overend. Mr. H. R. 
Abraham, architect. Quautities by Mr. E. W. Crocher 
and Mr, A.T. Abraham :— 


Portland Lisbury 

; Stone. Stone. 

Cubitt..... Cocsecececcsose ove £18,999 .. £18,310 

Lucas, Brothers. ....0s0s0cese0 18,850 18,3u0 

POUOIG ccc ciasceaicsciese gence 18,389 17,542 

Piper & Wheeler.........0-00. 18,440 17,900 
Te Roe oti enor 18,173 _ 

GHD occ cies cai aasalesosesieda 17,490 16,900 

Holland & Hannen .......... 16,840 16,300 

DROS CORON: ois ccsceccsccnsc 16,751 16,055 





For rebuilding the Coppice Shiplake, near Henley-on 
Thames, for Sir R. Phillmore, Queen’s Advocate. Mr. 
Henry Ctutton, architect. Quantities by Mr. £. W. 
Crocher :— 


May .....cccsccccsodccccseve £3,833 0 0 
Myers & Sons '.....ccccccccece 3,391 0 0 
TAME 3 <.cccstencstccevevesee 3,280 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..........ee00 3,19) 0 0 
FOG... a ccccccsccecccecccere 3,180 0 6 





For house, John-street, for Mr. C. S. Batler, M.P. 
Mr. Reddeil, architect :— 
Piper & Wheeler .......ccccccccce £835 


Amos 





Heath 794 
scoti 794 
Pritchard & Son 785 


@ 

= 

7 
eceoccoocooco 
eeoccoeocoo 


Maeers 





For rebuilding No. 26, Widegate-street, Bishopsgate. 
Mr. James Harrison, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr, A. W. Q. Nicholl :— 


Richardson ........ccccccessoes £847 0 6 
Patman & Fotheringham........ 779 0 @ 
Ashby & Soms ........scceeseeee 75) 0 O 
MIENOE: cee sicoecoeesieus neces se 657 6 0 





For alterations, The Perseverance, Southgate-road, 
Kingsland. Mr. Harrison, architect :— 
Patman & Fothermgham........ £526 0 0 
eo ave 467 0 SD 
427 0 0 
389 0 0 








For converting premises, Hatfield-street, Goswell- 
street, into aragged school :— 
G ccdvce cceeedsrdecdscocssves £176 0 0 
174 0 0 





For new Congregational Chapel, Guildford. Mr. Henry 
Peak, architect, Guildford :— . 









Sharpiugton & Cole .......... £2,787 0 O 
Young & Co..ceccecvscrcctecess 2,750 8 O 
Swayne ......... Seve caste nes 2,496 18 0 
Mitchell... ae 3 0 0 
Goddard.... 00 
Barues ... 0 0 
INC. cccccccesescscceds eves sd § 0 0 
WW, Ob Dy OIE 5608s cede coesens 2,375 0 0 
MOON 6 oe ccwsves cvectsddscsrce 2,330 0 0 
SimMS  ...... e000 doocces eseee 2,299 0 O 
PIN 6 ocd cdicece vecceweseese 2,280 0 0 
POMBE, 66 06s00s0e0ccs secwecve 2,262 10 0 
| ree Peer er ee rr er 2,252 0 0 
Mason & SON ...scciceevcedes 2,167 0 O 
C. BMMGR 2. cccscccwcoe 2,120 0 0 
T. & J. Loe (accepted) 2,100 0 0 
...  SPPerreerrree rrr tre tre 2,041 10 0 
The above is exclusive of glazing, staining, lighting, and: 


warming, 





For cabinet and counter for Mr. E. Villiers, of the 
London-road, exclusive of glass and pewterer’s work. 


PPRTTTEL EIT TTITTT ert #152 0 0 
GEMS ceccccrescsecsosicdscoce 143 0 0 
Bottom & Co. ...ccecececeresee - 114 00 
George ....cccccovece Ceovcveete 101 10 0 





For new lodge and alterations to house at Millfield, 
near Leatherhead, Surrey, for Mr. Henry Hansard. Mr. 
G. R. Burnell, afchitect :— 







Sherburne .......s... éeeecsese #€1,278 10 0 
LA@WFANCE 26.6 ccccccccsececccs 1,182 0 0 
CAPFUEROLS. . .cecescvecsecovese 1,166 0 0 
COPS, oi sccecccececvctscs 1,150 0 0 

biebeesive see's 1,148. 0 @ 













dint unica 


